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LITERATURE. 


The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-7-8. By 
W. J. Stillman, late U.S. Consul in Crete. 
(New York: Holt & Co., 1874.) 


Mr. Sritiman is already known to readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and will no 
doubt establish by the present volume all the 
higher claim to respect and consideration. 
He is one of those multifarious Americans 
to whom nothing seems to come much amiss. 
Landscape painter, author, photographer, 
mountaineer, revolutionary adventurer (in 
the Hungarian insurrection of 1848-9), 
diplomatist—the friend of Emerson, of 
Lowell, of Agassiz—he has borne a part in 
many schemes of life and of work. As re- 
gards the Cretan insurrection in especial, he 
is amply entitled to use the phrase which 
appears in his preface, quorum pars magna 
fui. We accept as strictly correct the 
account which he here gives us of the atti- 
tude that he assumed in these events, and 
we believe, therefore, that he did not take 
any active share in fomenting or directing 
the Cretan rising; indeed, his position as 
Consul of a friendly Power accredited to the 
Turkish Government would not have al- 
lowed him to do so. But it is manifest that 
from the first he used his consular position 
very determinedly in the interest of the 
islanders, supporting every fair demand 
which they preferred through their re- 
presentatives, and urging that reasonable 
concessions should be made while it was 
yet time; and at a later date, when go- 
vernmental oppression had entailed resist- 
ance, and resistance had been repelled 
with obduracy, and combated with furious 
brutalism, he worked with all manly 
and sympathetic energy with a view to 
European intervention, and a definitive be- 
cause a just settlement of the formidable 
questions at issue. Before the dire struggle 
had closed in blood, devastation, and burn- 
ing memories (destined in all likelihood to 
smoulder awhile, and to flame out again 
once more), he had come to be looked up to 
by the Cretans and their Hellenic allies 
as @ prime personage in the contest, and by 
the Turks as a dangerous “ irreconcileable,”’ 
too honest and clear-sighted to be cajoled, 
too important to be ignored, and sufficiently 
capable to be turned to account—were this 
but manageable—in the interests of the 
State. 

In any case of this kind it is undoubtedly 
possible to take either side, without thereby 
proclaiming oneself fatuous or black-hearted. 
Some persons will hold that the Turkish 
cause was the better of the two, because it 
had the reins of authority and the material 





things quiet.” Others adhere to the Cretan 
cause, because the islanders were the suf- 
ferers under oppression, their nationality and 
traditions the nobler of the two, their objects 
the finer in their remote issues, and their 
uprising an act of valiant self-devotion. We 
profess to be unreservedly on this side, and 
only sorry that the Cretans did not secure 
as well as deserve success; and therefore, 
while we admit. that the contrary opinion 
may be tenable enough for those who cherish 
it, we shall frankly proceed on the tacit 
assumption that it is wrong. 

Mr. Stillman reached Crete as United 
States Consul in the autumn of 1865: pos- 
sibly, had his Government had the least an- 
ticipation of the exciting and embarrassing 
events of which Crete was immediately to 
become the theatre, a more pliable and less 
animated official would have been selected 
for the post. The Consul lost no time in 
running a tilt with Ismail Pasha, the 
governor of the island : “a patrol of zapties 
(Albanian police) having entered the Con- 
sulate to seize and carry off one of the 
sons of the Vice-Consul, who resided in the 
Consulate,” an apology was demanded on 
the part of the American Government, and 
a good deal of rather irritating -finessing 
ensued on both sides. On April 12, 1866, 
the assembly of Cretans began at Omalo, 
and afterwards moved to Boutzounaria (near 
Canea, one of the two capitals of the island), 
numbering some 3,000 men. They drew up 
a petition to the Sultan, asking for the re- 
dress of various grievances: and very real 
grievances they were—and, no doubt, mostly 
still are—such as enormous taxes on food, 
tobacco, land-rents, &c.; the absence of 
roads and bridges; gross maladministration 
of justice; arbitrary imprisonments ; defi- 
ciency of schools; religious coercion, &c., 
&c. This petition received after a while 
an answer proffering no satisfaction, and 
couched in terms of unmistakeable menace. 
Thecommittee who had presented the petition 
for Ismail to forward were summoned by the 
latter to disperse ; but neither the committee 
nor the assembly itself showed any disposi- 
tion to obey this order, having an old firman 
on their side, as well as immemorial custom, 
and knowing the man with whom they had 
to deal. The Consular body was consulted ; 
and, with the exception of the French and 
English officials, they countenanced the pro- 
ceedings of the Cretans, Mr. Stillman him- 
self being a principal spokesman. Never- 
theless, all the consuls urged the committee 
to disperse, though most of them opposed 
any violent process of dispersal. This advice 
was overruled, partly by the influence of Dr. 
Joannides, a Greek physician, then resident 
in Crete. The committee withdrew to the 
mountains, and the chance of a peaceful ter- 
mination dwindled considerably, especially 
when Ismail “called in the entire Mussul- 
man population of the island to the walled 
cities.” - This measure, if intended by Ismail 
as it turned out, was a sufficiently diabolical 
one. The Mussulmans, enraged at being 
dragged away from their work and domestic 
interests, boiled with fanatical spite against 
the Christians, and a horrid collision might 
be clearly foreseen. The first blood drawn, 
however, was Christian by Christian; an 


power, and its ultimate aim was “to keep | insult on political grounds revenged by one 





of the turbulent and unsubdued Sphakiote 
race. The first Mohammedan slain was a 
wretch, notorious in the war of 1821-30, 
who boasted in a café of having murdered 
a Christian family of eleven persons. 

We have now got over the preliminary 
stages of the Cretan insurrection, and are 
coming to the far more important and 
moving period of armed resistance and mili- 
tary repression; but these we cannot here 
follow in detail. Mustapha Kiritli, the 
“ Butcher” Mustapha, abhorred yet in some 
sort respected, was appointed Governor or 
Commissioner. A Mussulman sortie from 
Selinos was repulsed by the Christians, and 
the revolt against authority had become an 
insurrection in force. The Committee sam- 
moned the Egyptian troops under Schahin 
Pasha to leave the Apokorona, and the 
Egyptians had to surrender and march out. 
Ismail Pasha was ordered by his own Go- 
vernment to retire from the island. Auxi- 
liary committees were formed in Greece. 
Arms for the insurgents were landed in the 
Panhellenion. Zimbrakaki, the captain of 
the Greek volunteers, showed (at least in 
Mr. Stillman’s estimation) far less character 
and ability than another of their com- 
manders, Colonel Coroneos. ‘The siege of 
the monastery-fortress of Arkadi by the 
Turks, and its being blown up by one of 
its patriot defenders, a priest, is, of all the 
incidents of the insurrection, the one which 
excited the most attention and interest at 
the time in Western Europe, and which 
remains now most clearly defined in the 
memory. It was only after this terrible in- 
cident that our author began to have some 
hope for the future of the insurrection, and 
he did his best to bring on a European in- 
tervention. Mr. Morris, the American min- 
ister at Constantinople, seconded him ; and 
Mr. Seward, the fereign minister of the 
United States, wrote Mr. Stillman a letter 
of approval, which is here reproduced. Mus- 
tapha, like his predecessor Ismail, was re- 
called. Hussein Avni, who succeeded him, 
regarded Mr. Stillman as the ringleader. 
Still, after all sorts of atrocities had been 
committed by the Turks, and not a few by 
the insurgents, nothing conclusive was 
achieved, and more vigorous measures, 
under the conduct of a more illustrious 
general, had to be adopted by the Sultan. 
On April 9, 1867, Omar Pasha, of Crimean 
fame, arrived in Crete. The American Con- 
sul was greatly disappointed in him: he 
thought him weak and conceited, and, in his 
military operations and personal immorali- 
ties, systematically cruel and brutal. The 
Cretans formed a provisional government 
under Mavrocordato, acting in the name of 
the Hellenic State; their nominee, however, 
never came forward to serve. Omar’s sol-. 
diership produced no striking results: he 
was perpetually thwarted, and after great 
fatigues and strenuous endeavours, found 
himself still hardly beyond the beginning 
of his task. At one time, in Mr. Still- 
man’s opinion, Coroneos, had he been 
properly seconded by Petropoulaki and 
other chiefs of the Cretans, very gene- 
rally jealous and unruly, might have given 
the finishing stroke to Omar and his army. 
These troops, beginning with a strength of 
45,000 men, left off in October 1867, hardly 
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numbering 20,000. The largest insurgent 
force ever collected was about 5,000 men. 
Early in the same month the Grand Vizier 
A’ali Pasha arrived: “‘except in Sitia, the 
extreme eastern peninsula, there was hardly 
a house with its roof on” throughout the 
island. Mr. Stillman found much to admire 
in A’ali Pasha, and to approve in his schemes 
of pacification. Russian influence, however, 
was exerted to prevent the acceptance of 
these by the Cretans, and a change in the 
Greek ministry, bringing Bulgaris into 
power towards the same time, produced a 
very detrimental, and at last a finally crush- 
ing effect on the insurrection. Omar Pasha 
quitted Crete on November 11, leaving to 
his successor Hussein Avni, if not an actual 
military advantage, at least a very service- 
able plan of operations—that of the con- 
struction of block-houses, which extremely 
trammelled the movements of the Cretans. 
The chief command of the patriots was 
offered to Coroneos ; but his plan of action 
was rejected by the Greek Government, 
which perfidiously favoured the pretensions 
of Petropoulaki in his stead. The expedi- 
tionary force finally sent over from Greece 
made a mere feint, and gave in; and a sub- 
sequent complication between the Turkish 
and Grecian powers, the result (as Mr. 
Stillman thinks) of a planned intrigue of 
the Bulgaris Government, prompted by 
Russia, came to divert public attention from 
Crete to the Hellenic mainland. “ Further 
supplies to the insurrection were cut off, 
and it collapsed almost without notice.” 


Such is a very scanty outline of the ac- 
count which Mr. Stillman gives us of the 
Cretan Insurrection. The reader may fill in 
‘for himself the details of marching and 
countermarching ; troops attacked in moun- 
tain passes, now fighting their way through, 
now having nothing for it but to retreat 
with loss, and then to return with fury, or 
else submit to be worsted : valour and enter- 
prise on the part of the Cretans, hampered 
by personal jealousies and want of combina- 
tion ; and, saddest of all to read of, the utter 
misery of the population, the destitution of 
women and children, only remedied by a 
systematic exodus to the Grecian mainland, 
and continually repeated atrocities, all the 
more horrid as the struggle thickened and 
intensified. Here is an incident from a very 
early stage of it :— 

“Some of the besieged [Mohammedan ] Cretans, 
recognising a brother of a prisoner in their posses- 
sion amongst the [Christian] besiegers, killed the 
prisoner ; and, cutting him up as the butchers cut 
meat, hung the members above the parapet, calling 
to the besiegers that they had meat yet. The 
besiegers retaliated by treating half-a-dozen pri- 
soners in the same way, and calling to the besieged 
[not ‘besiegers,’ as in the text], that, if they 
wanted more, they might come and get it.” 

A few further particulars as to Mr. Still- 
man’s personal position during these events 
may beadded. During the rule of Mustapha 
Pasha he was made so uncomfortable in Crete 
that he passed the summer on ship-board, 
coasting about in the Grecian Archipelago. 
In September 1868, he entirely quitted Crete 
under medical order, and went to Greece. 
In April 1869, his wife, broken down by all 
sorts of public and private hardships, “‘ be- 
came insane and ended her life.” Much 





about the same time Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
the new American Secretary of State, re- 
moved Mr. Stillman from the Consulate at 
the request of the Turkish Government. 
In June of the same year the ex-Consul re- 
turned from Greece to Crete, to make his 
final arrangements. Afterwards, at the re- 
quest of Mehmet Pasha, now commanding 
in the island, he went to Constantinople to 
represent the case of the Cretan chiefs then 
remaining in exile; and A’ali Pasha, with 
whom he discussed the matter in Constanti- 
nople, even 

“proposed to me” [says our author] “to go to 
Crete to superintend the carrying out of the 
measures *which seemed necessary to restore the 
confidence of the late insurgents, pledging him- 
self to accord complete immunity to any indi- 
viduals whom I should designate as possessing 
my confidence, and offering me a stipend more 
than sufficient for all my needs in the service.” 


But the Grand Vizier could not indemnify 
the persons implicated against “civil suits 
on account of acts of war;” and Mr. Still- 
man, seeing that his proposed mission could 
only end in misunderstanding and disap- 
pointment, felt constrained to decline. 

The outspokenness of the ex-Consul about 

various officials is, if not excessive, at least 
extreme. The American minister in Greece 
was “ the most incapable, ignorant, and obse- 
quious diplomat I have ever known in the 
service of our Government, a man who was 
an actual cipher in any political sense.” 
Ismail Pasha was “a clever cunning Greek 
renegade, charlatan in everything but in- 
trigue, of the worst possible faith and 
honesty, avaricious, mendacious, and cruel, 
but plausible and persuasive.” M. Derché, 
the French Consul (afterwards succeeded by 
M. Tricou) was 
“a Levantine of the lowest order, a bastard of 
one of the De Lesseps family by a Jewish ad- 
venturess, and an intense hater of the Greeks ever 
since the society of Syra, where he was once 
Chevalier de Consulat, refused to recognise his 
mistress, a retired saltimbanque from a café chan- 
tant of the Champs Elysées.” 
The association between the English Consul 
Dickson and this personage “was like 
coupling a faithful mastiff to a dirty bazaar- 
dog.’ Some other portraits, sketched in 
similar tints, might be referred to. As a 
set-off we have cordial praise of Captain 
Boutakoff, of the Russian frigate Grand 
Admiral; of Hadji Mikhali, one of the 
Cretan chiefs ; of Server Effendi, the Turkish 
diplomatist; nor of these alone. One of the 
author’s leading objects is to exhibit the 
influence which subordinate officials and 
personal interests have in Oriental affairs. 

As regards steady adherence to his subject- 
matter, and historical conciseness, Mr. Still- 
man’s moderate-sized volume (scarcely 200 
pages) might serve as a model to the re- 
corders of those episodes of history which 
are at once important and subsidiary ; de- 
serving of careful observation, but aside 
from the main stream of events. The last 
section, named ‘“‘ The Year after the War,” 
has a lighter and more sketchily descriptive 
character. A map would be an absolute 
essential to a full understanding of the 
narrative ; but none is here vouchsafed. 


W.-M. Rossetti. 











——— 


Les Chants Populaires Bulgares. Rapports 
sur wne Mission Littéraire en Macédoine. 
ParM. Au Dozon. (Paris: Impri- 
merie Nationale, 1874.) 


Ir might be supposed that the humour of 


‘palming off imitations of popular songs as 


genuine was by this time nearly exhausted, 
and that experts in ballad-lore could no 
longer be imposed upon. When Scott was 
collecting the Border Minstrelsy, he allowed 
Surtees to deceive him with ballads which 
no one would now take for genuine popular 
lyrics. Still, it is best to be cautions, espe- 
cially with ballads that come from a district 
so little known as Mount Rhodope. M. 
Emile Burnouf, therefore, did very wisel 
in sending M. Dozon to inspect the MS. 
collection of M. Verkovitch. In the volume 
before us, M. Dozon gives an account of his 
mission, which has several amusing and in- 
structive features. M. Verkovitch is a Bos- 
niac Serbian, residing at Serrés. He is an 
enthusiastic Philo-Bulgarian, and for many 
years he has held, and done his best to 
promulgate, the following opinions, which 
have all the charm of absolute novelty. 

1. The ancient Illyro-Thracians were 
members of the Sclavonic race. 

2. They have kept their blood pure since 
the most’ remote antiquity, and the name 
Bulgarian is the only modern thing about 
them. Consequently Orpheus, and Alex- 
ander the Great, were Bulgarians. 

3. The Slavo-Bulgarians are the only 
authors of the civilisation falsely attributed 
to the Greeks. 

4, The Greeks are not Aryans at all. 

Now these are views that clearly need 
some proof beyond their mere intrinsic pro- 
bability. M. Verkovitch expected to find 
proofs in the history contained in the tra- 
ditional songs of Bulgaria. He set about 
collecting songs from the local minstrels, 
and on “the happiest and most solemn day 
of his life’? he recovered a ballad concerned 
with Philip of Macedon. This was not 
all: ballads about Orfén, Frén, Ufrén, Fre- 
nouché, Forlen, poured in, and that man 
must be prejudiced indeed who does not 
recognise in these names forms of Orpheus. 
Also there are a good many ballads about 
Alexander, or Iskander, how he was the son 
of a serpent, and how he rode an ox-headed 
horse, and how a Lamia swallowed him, and 
returned him to daylight after three months. 
These folk-songs, of course, in M. Ver- 
kovitch’s eyes, prove an unbroken historical 
tradition from the time of Orpheus, or even 
from the first Aryan migration into Europe. 
His collection amounts to over 90,000 verses, 
and before beginning to study the poems, 
M. Dozon enquired how they we recollected. 
It seems that most of them were taken down 
from oral recitation by a certain schoolmaster, 
whom M. Verkovitch paid, and set up in a little 
tavern, frequented by muleteers, who are the 
great reciters of pesmas, or ballads. Now the 
question arises, did this copyist, Yovan Golo- 
ganov, impose on M. Verkovitch ? M. Dozon 
says it would not be worth his while. He has 
a hard time of it, as the muleteers sometimes 
meet his advances with extreme rudeness, and 
are reluctant to sing because both the Greek 
Church and the Turkish Government forbid 
the recital of pesmas. The pesmas, i 
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are almost untouched by monotheistic in- 
fluences, and revel in any number of gods 
and other mythological beings. Thus Yo- 
van’s métier is @ rough one, and not well 
paid, so—M. Dozon argues—he is disin- 
terested. Against this it must be remem- 
bered that in his old profession as a school- 
master he was much worse. remunerated, and 
probably had even a severer life. Besides, he 
is now paid on commission, so much for 
each pesma. But then, says M. Dozon, 
how could he display such fecundity of 
invention and rare facility, as to compose all 


‘those many thousand lines? To this incre- 


dulous people will reply, as Dr. Johnson said 
about Ossian, “A man could write such stuff 
for ever, if he would abandon his mind to it.” 
And this brings us to the question of in- 
ternal evidence. The language of the 
“songs of Mount Rhodope” has all the 
characteristics of the Bulgarian at present 
spoken, that is to say, it is a Slavonic dialect, 
with a mutilated mmar, and with some 
foreign elements. But the language casts 
no light on the date of composition, as it 
naturally changes in the process of oral 
tradition with the changes in the popular 
speech. As to manners and religion, “ the 
Bulgarians live in much the same moral 
world as they did eight or ten centuries 
ago.” The population is still divided into 
primitive clans, sacrifice is still practised, 
and the gods of thunder and of rain are 
adored. Bog or Gospod is the chief deity, 
the second is Stara Zmeje, which is, being 
interpreted, the Old Serpent. Fairies, called 
Judas, and Samovilas, are also a good deal 
looked up to, and in the pesmas, or songs, 
Sun, Moon, and Stars are living beings. As 
for poetical merit, the pesmas, as far as can 
be gathered from the specimens printed by 
M. Dozon, have none at all. They deal with 
the marvels which Voltaire’s Princess Ama- 
side was so tired of, when the Serpent at- 
tempted to dissipate her sorrow with Bible 
stories. “Je suis lasse du soleil et de la 
lune dont une vieille dispose 4 son gré, des 
montagnes qui dansent, et des morts qui 
ressuscitent.” In the pesmas, the Sun and 
Moon are manufactured by the Mother of 
Gold, and indeed gold is lavished on every 
kind of implement, on birds and beasts, just 
as it is in all genuine popular poetry. The 
pated too employ recurring epithets, like 
omer, and conventional comparisons. The 
incoherent traditions of Urfen, the nymph’s 
son, with the magic golden fiute, and the 
life passed half in this, half in the other 
world, certainly recall the myth of Orpheus, 
but they have much more analogy with the 
Finnish myth of Wainamoinen. In fact, 
the easiest way to give an idea of the songs 
of Rhodope, is to say that they are like the 
Kalevala in wildness and incoherent blend- 
ing of cosmogonic myths, but that, as far as 
M. Dozon’s extracts show, they have none 
of the tenderness and appreciation of nature 
which make the charm of the Finnish 
epic. M. Dozon’s report is, however, a 
very interesting one, and has a pleasant vein 
of subdued irony. There can apparently be 
no doubt that Bulgaria is rich in cosmogonic 
traditions, only they are such as interest the 
scientific rather than the literary lover of 
folk-song. A. Lawa. 








Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart 
Mill. (London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


Tue first of the Essays in this volume, that 
on “ Nature,” is the only one which the au- 
thor proposed to publish in its present state, 
and it is the only one in which the several 
elements of the argument and its structural 
plan are both marked out with his accus- 
tomed clear polish and precision. The two 
chief senses in which the word is used are 
first distinguished. ‘“ Nature” may mean 
either the sum and substance of all that is, 
or it may mean only all that is of itself, 
unmodified by the-will of conscious agents. 
There is a third sense, according to which 
“ Nature”’ stands not so much for what is, 
as for the norm or standard of what must 
be, with a connotation of approval, which 
makes “unnatural”’ siill one of the most 
vituperative epithets in the language. The 
essay is a criticism, or rather an attack, on 
the view which sanctions this use of the 
word and its derivatives. Mr. Mill objects 
to the Stoical maxim, “‘ Naturam sequi,”’ be- 
cause all conduct is equally a following or 
obeying of nature and its laws in the widest 
sense, while obedience to nature in the nar- 
rower sense, in which it is opposed to art, 
would amount to a brutal and superstitious 
fatalism, the aim of art being always to im- 
prove upon nature. To study nature in 
order to make the best of it is reasonable, 
but he does not see any other sense in which 
man is called upon to make nature as it is 
the rule or guide of his action, as it should 
be. ‘Conformity to nature has no con- 
nexion whatever with right or wrong. 
“ Nature ” (personifying under that name the 
universe and its forces) does many things 
which men ought not to do: it inflicts pain, 
not only cruelly but unjustly (that is, upon 
voluntary agents, without any reference to 
their devotion to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number of sentient beings), 
therefore the general conduct of the universe 
is not a proper model for human imitation ; 
while a strict regard for every manifestation 
of every particular natural law would para- 
lyse all forms of human industry at once. 
These arguments, developed in sixty pages, 
lead to the conclusion that it is “ equally 
irrational and immoral” for man to “ make 
the spontaneous course of things the model 
of his voluntary actions.” 

The first question that suggests itself upon 
this is, how Mr. Mill came to think the 
opposite opinion worth controverting. He 
seems, unconsciously, to have had two sets 
of opponents in his mind at the same time, 
and to have aimed at answering them to- 
gether : first the supporters of the theological 
view more fully discussed in the essay on 
Theism ; and secondly, an imaginary school 
of secular optimists. We say imaginary, 
because, though the admiration felt by poets 
and naturalists for many natural phenomena 
is undoubtedly independent of their moral 
significance or practical utility, and there- 
fore, in Mr. Mill’s eyes, lower in quality 
than the proper moral “ admiration of excel- 
lence,” this admiration is seldom or never 
extended by those who feel, and value the 
feeling most, to nature as a whole and with- 
out reserve. It is not nature in the abstract, 
but the nature of particular things or kinds, 





which supplies the standard by which their 
excellence is estimated when they are ad- 
mired without reference to their use; and 
in the recommendation to “ follow nature,” 
nature means the nature of the kind in its 
typical excellence as opposed to the casual 
imperfection of individual specimens. Mr. 
Mill objects to the notion that human virtues 
are natural, without, however, explaining 
what other epithet is more appropriate to 
specific qualities developed by purely natural, 
though partly conscious, processes. Mr. Mill’s 
statement is that their consistent exercise 
is not natural to uncultivated men, which is 
true in the sense, and only in the sense 
in which all moral and intellectual con- 
sistency is the effect of cultivation, or the 
organisation of mental habits which persist 
and influence the conduct even when the 
conditions which favoured their growth are 
temporarily altered or even reversed. In all 
these passages the author seems to revert, 
without due warning of his intention, to the 
narrow, secondary use of “nature” to 
express unconscious, involuntary, unintelli- 
gent tendencies only. 

The hesitation which it is natural and 
reasonable to feel in differing from a writer 
of Mr. Mill’s eminence is lessened to his 
disciples by the very extent of the obligations 
which they acknowledge; it is not easy to 
believe that opinions which he has had so 
much share in forming can be fundamentally 
and irreconcileably at variance with the 
complete and final verdict of his deliberate 
judgment. It seems perfectly consistent 
with his principles to regard good and evil, 
in the utilitarian sense of pleasure and pain, 
as derivatives from the nature of the sen- 
tient organism, which includes the property 
of being pleased or pained by such and such 
agencies acting in certain defined ways. 
It is certainly natural, in the broadest sense, 
for conscious beings to prefer pleasure to 
pain, but the specific nature of different 
animals regulates their preference for some 
pleasure over others, and it is a tenable 
view that ethical science should deal rather 
with the nature of man as the source of his 
tastes than with his tastes as the motive of 
his actions. Such a development would 
reconcile the Essay on Nature with at Jeast 
one section, and not perhaps the least im- 
portant of those to whom in its present 
shape it seems to offer a seni-hostile front. 

In the second essay, “ On the Utility of 
Religion,” we miss the clear definitions with 
which its predecessor opens, but we find 
elsewhere that what Mr. Mill understands 
by religion is “ the strong and earnest direc- 
tion of the emotions and desires towards an 
ideal object, recognised as of the highest 
excellence, and as rightly paramount over 
all selfish objects of desire.’”” Waiving the 
question whether any special religious doc- 
trines are true, the question whether the 
existence of religion in this sense is or 
has been useful to society is clearly 
open to discussion ; the objects of worship 
may have been habitually ill-chosen, devo- 
tion to the ideal may have withdrawn from 
action powers that were needed for coping 
with the real ; or lastly, a standard of emo. 
tional enthusiasm might have been fixed by 
the few, which the many would compound 
for their inability to reach, by material sub- 
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serviency, giving a tempting field to hierar- 
chical abuse. Mr. Mill points out that the 
habitual coexistence of moral and religious 
beliefs by no means proves the one class to 
have been derived from the other, but he 
attaches considerable importance to the in- 
fluence of any authoritative expression of 
the general belief in fixing and perpetuating 
the belief; the only permanent use which he 
conceives the cultivation of the religious 
sentiment as likely to serve is, however, the 
elevation of individual character by the 
loftier hopes and broader sympathies which 
it encourages, or, indeed, in which, to his 
eyes, it mainly consists. The subtle sub- 
jective element,» the essence of purely 
spiritual religion, has, as readers of the 
Autobiography will be prepared to find, 
escaped the author’s analysis altogether. 
The emotional reaction of the soul, after 
prolonged submission to the simpler kind of 
religious impressions, gives a mood in which 
those impressions persist, but persist trans- 
formed, and appear to the consciousness to 
be derived from the very disposition which 
they historically helped to form. It is by 
dwelling on the manifestations of wisdom 
and power, of natural and moral beauty 
displayed in the universe and its actual 
course, that the greatest religious writers, 
theistic and otherwise, brought their minds 
into a mood of genuine, complete, and ador- 
ing submission, involving a resigned and 
even grateful acceptance of the order as a 
whole, which materially and logically ex- 
cludes the possibility of condemning its 
parts on the simple utilitarian grounds which 
have much and lawful weight with the un- 
converted. It is unfortunate that Mr. Mill 
should have taken his idea of orthodox reli- 
gious feeling from the apologists of the 
eighteenth century instead of from a few of 
the classical books of devotional reading 
which have circulated by hundreds of 
thousands over Europe since the mvention 
of printing. In all of these it would be 
found that formal religious exercises as 
well as material good works are treated 
as of secondary importance as compared 
with the cultivation of the purely re- 
ligious sentiments of love and obedience 
towards the Supreme Power ;. but, on the 
other hand, the proper and inevitable fruits 
of this sentiment are—according to the 
ideas of the age—uniformly beneficent, and 
so far morally unexceptionable from Mr. 
Mill’s standpoint, though of course they do 
not include a sentiment of moral disappro- 
bation towards their supposed author for 
his shortcomings in other departments of 
creation. Supposing it to be a fact that a 
certain number of ardent and affectionate 
natures among mankind are naturally led 
by study and reflection to the general attitude 
of mind which Spinoza calls acquiescence and 
love of God, and other writers love, and sub- 
mission to the Divine will,—the question of 
the utility of religion turns virtually upon the 
effect which inculcation of the sentiment is 
likely to have upon the many in whom it 
would not develope itself spontaneously ; 
and at this point there is, no doubt, much 
reason for Mr. Mill’s fear that the doctrine 
that everything is for the best will in prac- 
tice be interpreted without due regard for 
the fact that the one thing which is more 





emphatically for the best than others is the 
desire of man to amend himself, his fellows, 
and their common condition. 

The concluding Essay on Theism is natur- 
ally the one which will attract most popular 
attention, and as the general conclusions of 
it are disastrously portable as well as the 
least valuable part of the whole volume, it 
is likely to damage Mr. Mill’s reputation as a 
thinker more than will be found warrantable 
on a candid study. Onp. 132 there is a 
remarkable passage tracing the rise of mono- 
theism to a growing perception of the soli- 
darity and interdependence of phenomena 
making it impossible to trace the united 
whole to the action of discordant wills. It 
is allowable to believe that in the revision to 
which all Mr. Mill’s works were subjected 
—the thoroughness of which obliges us 
to regret his own best critic in himself— 
the development of this view would have 
devoured, like Aaron’s rod, a good deal of 
the less effective conjuring with the idea of 
possibilities of creation and the logical flaws 
in the hypothesis of omnipotence. The 
work throughout is that of a logician, mani- 
pulating formed impressions and criticising 
the inferences drawn from these, rather than 
that of a scientific investigator asking ques- 
tions of Nature, and accepting her answers 
as final. For instance, Mr. Mill criticises 
Descartes’ proof of the existence of a God, 
and observes that the existence of an idea, 
even though it were universal (which in 
this case is disputed), still ‘‘can only prove 
the idea and not the objective fact;” a 
statement which requires some modification 
if we suppose, what Mr. Mill’s idealism 
would hardly compel him to deny, that 
human ideas are normally conditioned by 
external existences, having some relation of 
parallelism, if not of resemblance to them- 
selves. In spite of this criticism, he is not 
dissatisfied with the course of his own argu- 
ments, although—as might be objected by 
an atheist—the possibility which he claims 
to have established for the immortality of 
the soul and the existence of a benevolent 
Creator with finite powers, is after all only a 
logical possibility, turning upon the answer 
to a question Why? with a But also, why 
not ? 

The discussion of the “ Argument for a 
First Cause ” is luminous and interesting in 
spite of its brevity. The permanent and the 
changeable elements in nature are distin- 
guished, and the experiences of change as al- 
ways preceding and following other changes, 
from which the idea of causation is derived, 
are shown to have no connexion with, and 
to be incapable of throwing any light upon, 
either the permanent element or matter of 
change, or its ideal conditions, the laws of 
the manifestation of force. Experience, there- 
fore, cannot point even by analogy to the 
creation or original causing of matter and 
force, which Mr. Mill is ready to conceive as 
eternal, failing any real suggestion in nature 
of the fact or manner of their beginning to 
exist. But a completely independent and 
candid thinker is almost certain to hit upon 
some new and unexpected combinations even 
in the most hackneyed regions of specula- 
tion, and materialists will perhaps be sur- 
prised to find Mr. Mill so much prepared to 
recognise volition as a force swi generis, so 





different from the other moving agencies in the 
natural world—such as heat, electricity, or 
chemical action—as to be, unlike them, con- 
ceivably independent in its essence of the 
material conditions with which, as far as our 
experience extends, it is uniformly asso- 
ciated. The argument from the existence of 
mind or intelligence in man to intelligence 
in the First Cause, if the existence of such a 
cause could be otherwise established, is re- 
jected on the ground that though minds 
which have a beginning in time must indeed 
have been caused, “ it is not necessary that 
their cause should have been a prior intelli- 
gence.” We have already touched on the 
author’s estimate of the “argument from 
consciousness,” and that “from the general 
consent of mankind.’ The stronghold of 
natural theism is, he thinks, in “‘ the argu- 
ment from marks of design in nature.” He 
maintains it to be a true and valid inductive 
argument, according to the Method of Agree- 
ment, to say that some of the works of nature 
resemble the works of man in a circumstance 
which among the latter is a proof of intelli- 
gence in the agent; namely, the conspiring 
of several chains of causes to effect a single 
end, as the several parts of the eye to produce 
the fact of sight. “Sight, being a fact not 
precedent but subsequent to the putting 
together of the organic structure of the eye,” 
must be a final not an efficient cause, and the 
existence of the antecedent idea of it “ at once 
marks the origin as proceeding from an intel- 
ligent will.” The latter part of the inference 
Mr. Mill thinks less convincing than the first, 
because the adaptation might conceivably 
have been effected by means of natural 
selection; to which may be added the ob- 
jection, that even if all the conditions of 
sight could be traced to a single cause (e. 4., 
the chemical action of light), the intelligence 
of that cause could not be inferred unless it 
were previously credited with a desire that 
men and other animals should be enabled 
to see. 

The interest of the remainder of the essay 
is almost exclusively historical : it is the last 
word of the mechanical scepticism which 
answered to the mechanical belief of the last 
century ; it is Paleyism reduced to an absur- 
dity by emendations which are only too con- 
genial with its spirit. The author’s hypo- 
thesis is that, perhaps co-eternal, at any rate 
now co-existing with the natural Elements of 
matter and force, there is a Being, in the 
main well-meaning, who has carved Kosmos 
out of Chaos, with such success as the cha- 
racter of the raw stuff and tools at his com- 
mand would allow, which is by no means so 
complete as to prevent certain fractions of 
the created Kosmos from imagining a better 
workman, more fortunate in his materials. 
This view is not put forward as true, or even as 
overwhelmingly probable ; only as sufficiently 
probable to make it reasonable for those who 
would be glad if it were true to indulge the 
hope that it may be so. The condition 1s 
not likely to be fulfilled by many. The 
view itself forms a strong a ent in 
favour of Mr. Mill’s estimate of the force 
of authority in forming opinions. The belief 
which he found established took possession 
of his mind as the belief to be accepted, 
controverted, or corrected; and his denials 
took their shape from an inverted impression 
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of the mould of orthodox doctrine. The 
whole tenour of his earlier writings nega- 
tives the idea that he would ever independ- 
ently have formed conceptions standing to 
that doctrine in so near a relation of differ- 
ence as the Manichean hypothesis which he 
rejects, or the still stranger Trinitarianism 
to which he finally inclined. As it is, we 
must be prepared to find some of his least 
original passages eagerly claimed by theo- 
logians as the reluctant concessions and un- 
biassed testimony of a sceptical mind in favour 
of some form of supernaturalism. 

In conclusion, the cultivation of the im- 
agination, by the indulgence of religious 
hopes and aspirations, is recommended as a 
means of giving beauty and dignity to life ; 
but the sane and earnest feeling with which 
the author speaks of the human life he knew 
only brings into relief his almost pathetic 
inability to understand some of the less pal- 
pable elements of it, at the very time when 
he was endeavouring scrupulously to mark 
their place and allow them their due measure 
of influence. The imagination to him, as to 
Locke, is the power of making mental pic- 
tures; idealisation is making pictures rather 
prettier or better “composed” than the 
reality—like a landscape of Claude’s. We 
look in vain for any guess, not to say per- 
ception, that the imagination may be a crea- 
tive force ; that the intuitions of feeling may 
outrun, without contradicting, the conclusions 
of positive knowledge ; or that the disinter- 
ested answer of the emotions to influences 
not yet analysed—perhaps not admitting of 
exhaustive analysis—is itself one of the prime 
factors in the future consciousness of its sub- 
jects. The whole volume might be described 
as a Kadmeian victory of common sense over 
transcendentalism. Evita Srcox. 








BAZAINE AT METZ. 


The Betrayal of Metz. By G. T. Robinson, 
F.R.L.B.A. (London: Bradbury, Agnew 
& Co., 1874.) 


THE decision of the court-martial which con- 
demned ex-Marshal Bazaine to death and 
military degradation appears to have been 
the pretext tor the new name that Mr. Robin- 
son has thought it expedient to bestow upon 
the work before us, which, we learn from the 
title-page, is ‘‘a new and revised edition of 
the Fall of Metz,” a book published by Mr. 
Robinson in the year 1871. We cannot con- 
gratulate him upon his new title, which would 
seem to imply a history or a narrative of what 
he is pleased to style The Betrayul of Metz. 
We hold that when an author avowedly writes 
a work upon the “ betrayal” of a fortress, he 
should place before his readers at least a few 
properly authenticated facts to show that the 
fortress in question really was betrayed. This 
Mr. Robinson fails to do. The volume con- 
tains a great many assertions and accusations, 
but none of these appears to us to be sub- 
stantiated by proof. For example, the ex- 
marshal is accused at the very commence- 
ment of the siege of ‘‘ military incapacity,” 
and of being engaged in “ political trickery,” 
by a gentleman, i.ec., Mr. Robinson, who was 
not in any way qualified to criticise his be- 
haviour asa military man, nor in a position to 
know in what political schemes, if any, he 
might happen to be engaged. Mr. Robinson 





may be a very good journalist, but we hope 
he will forgive us if we say that we should 
prefer not to accept him as an authority 
upon the military capacity of a Marshal of 
France. 

We believe we are correct in saying that 
our author was despatched from England to 
the seat of war by the- proprietors of the 
Manchester Guardian. He reached Paris in 
safety, stepping out of the station of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord just as “twelve 
o’clock was sounding from all the towers 
and steeples of Paris” on the morning of 
August 9, a circumstance which shows that 
the Paris clocks kept much better time 
on that occasion than they ever did before 
or since. He “rushed from the Bourse to 
the Prefecture in search of news” and even- 
tually to the editors of the Journal des 
Débats and Galignani’s Messenger, from one 
of which gentlemen he ascertained that all 
the English newspaper correspondents had 
been expelled from Metz. This made him 
decide upon going there. A train was ad- 
vertised to start for Metz at eight o’clock the 
next morning. At the station our author 
made the acquaintance of a stump orator 
attired in the uniform of the Eastern Rail- 
way Company, who was urging the by- 
standers to acts of patriotism, and who, 
besides giving our author various hints as to 
how to get on to Metz in the event of the 
line being blocked by the numerous army 
trains with which it was then encumbered, 
confidentially informed him that “‘ his oratory 
was paid for at five francs per hour,” and 
that a man “accompanied him to see that 
in each hour he orated for thirty minutes 
at least.”” We should be the last to doubt 
the accuracy of Mr. Robinson’s account of 
what occurred, and therefore the only way 
in which we can account for this extraor- 
dinary statement on the part of the railway 
employé in question, is by suggesting that 
he must have been some incorrigible farceur 
unable to resist the temptation of taking ad- 
vantage of the somewhat creduluus nature of 
‘our special correspondent.” 

On arriving at Metz, our author finds 
everything in a state of “ bustle and hurry.” 

“From all quarters came troops—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. Military train, commis- 
sariat, and the myriad of camp followers, Francs- 
Tireurs, Guards National and Mobile, all kept 
flocking in. The roads were blocked with wag- 
gons, and the streets impassable with men. Up- 
wards of two hundred thousand soldiers and 
civilians were flocking into and around the city. 
Frossard, with the 2nd corps darmée was coming 
in fresh from the disgrace of Forbach, Ladmirault 
with the 4th corps was returning up the Moselle 
with his back to Berlin. Canrobert with the 
6th corps was working up from Nancy and 
Chalons—places it never ought to have left.” 

Mr. Robinson does not tell us why Mar- 
shai Canrobert’s corps ought never to have 
left these places. For our part we cannot 
see what good it could have done in face of 
the thousands and thousands of Germans 
who poured into Lorraine by way of 
Chateau-Salins and Nancy. The Emperor 
and his generals desired to concentrate a 
large number of troops under the forts of 
Metz, and had Marshal Canrobert attempted 
to hold Nancy or Chialons as Mr. Robinson 
suggests, he would probably have been cut 
off from Metz altogether, and crushed by 





superior numbers. This, indeed, is borne 
out by what Mr. Robinson himself says a 
little later on :— 


“Hardly had I set foot within its gates (Metz! 
when I heard that the Prussians had occupied the 
route I came by, and that Frouard, and with it 
our direct communication with Paris and Stras- 
bourg, was in their hands,” 

Our author is very dissatisfied with what 
he sees at Metz. There was “ hardly a single 
gun mounted on its walls, and not one of 
those external forts the increased range of 
artillery had called into existence was 
finished.” This sounds very like censure, 
and if it is intended as such, it is certainly 
undeserved. Anyone who is acquainted with 
Metz must be aware that the act of placing 
guns on the walls of the fortress is a mere 
matter of form. The city is defended by 
detached forts which occupy several of the 
most prominent neighbouring heights, so 
that before a shell can be thrown into it or 
a cannon-ball strike its walls, it would be 
necessary to capture one or more of these 
detached strongholds, a thing that could 
only be accomplished by assault or through 
the forts running short of ammunition. 
Although some of these forts were not quite 
finished, as far as the brickwork and the 
earthworks were concerned, we believe that 
they were almost completely armed when 
Mr. Robinson arrived in Metz. 

Again, our author says: “ At Metz, the 
town was certainly incapable of resistance,” 
but he does not tell us whether he means 
it was incapable of resisting famine, bom- 
bardment or assault. We had always 
thought, and it is still our opinion, that 
Metz was one of the strongest fortresses in 
France, owing to the detached forts to which 
we have just referred, and it therefore ap- 
pears to us that the duration of its resist- 
ance would depend on the quantity of food 
and ammunition it happened to possess at 
the time it. was besieged, and of these, we 
believe, it had a fair amount. Indeed, Mr. 
Robinson shows his own inconsistency at 
p- 133, where he speaks of ‘* those new earth- 
works which we raised in every direction to 
strengthen the already strong fortress of 
Metz.” 

Mr. Robinson’s first object on reaching 
the city was “to find out as much as pos- 
sible the military disposition of the forces 
round it,” and he accordingly made an ex- 
cursion to the eastern side of the fortress. 
He was so satisfied with his ride that he 
made a similar journey on the following day. 
This time, however, he was arrested as a spy 
and taken before Marshal Bazaine, who 
eventually allowed him to go free. On his 
way to the Marshal’s quarters he passed 
“the future fortalice of Des Bordes,” which 
was still unfinished, and it is his opinion 
that, if it had been completed, ; 
“the battle of that morrow, which was then 
coming, need not have been fought, the army of 
the Rhine need not have been delayed for those 
two fatal days of Gravelotte and St. Privat, and 
the bodies of some 60,000 French and 70,000 
German soldiers need not have enriched the 
already fertile soil of the valley of the Moselle.” 


The best way to have avoided the battle of 
Borny or Courcelles, to which Mr. Robinson 
refers, would have been for the French 
Government to have permitted Marshal 
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Bazaine and his army to retreat: from Metz 
during the’ week that followed the disastrous 
6th of August. As it was, 


“by the 13th General Steinmetz with the First 
Army had approached Metz on the northern side. 
Prince Frederick Charles had = a portion of 
his army within a few miles of the fortress on the 
east, and with the rest was actually crossing the 


Moselle at Pont-i-Mousson, preparing to cut off | 


the French army if it should move, or to invest it 
if it should stay in its place.” (See Daily News 
Correspondence, vol. i., p. 55.) 

So that the fact of the fortalice of Des 
Bordes being finished or unfinished had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. 

The battles of Borny, Rézonville, St. Pri- 
vat, Ladonchamps, and Servigny, are de- 
scribed by our author in the picturesque 
style often adopted by special correspondents 
and novelists. We have nothing to say 
against this style of writing as a style. It 
has, however, one drawback, namely, that 
it fails to give the reader any clear idea 
of the battle-field, or of the movements 
effected by the troops. The day after the 
battle of Borny, our author, accompanied 
by some friends, visited the battle-field 
with the laudable purpose of assisting the 
wounded. They seem to have varied this very 
commendable action by collecting what Mr. 
Robinson calis Prussian trophies, with which 
they returned to the city. At the gates 
they were stopped and asked to show what 
papers they might have about them estab- 
lishing their identity, which, considering 
that Metz was in a state of siege and thatthey 
were coming from a battle-field occupied by 
the enemy, on the day following the battle, 
does not seem to us to have been a very ex- 
travagant request. But Mr. Robinson 
indignantly exclaims: ‘“ Although we have 
been on a mission of mercy, we are 
treated as spies and rudely dealt with. 
How Frenchmen submit to this sort of thing 
is a mystery beyond solving.” He forgets 
to tell us that his “mission of mercy,” al- 
though highly creditable to himself, was 
entirely officious ; besides, the French autho- 
rities at the gates of Metz had no means of 
ascertaining what he and his friends had 
been doing on the battle-field of Borny. In 
describing the battle of Rézonville, he is 
very angry because General Bourbaki and 
the Imperial Guard breakfasted before going 
into action, and a few pages further on he 
expresses his wrath at the doctors having 
breakfasted previous to seeking the field of 
battle. Does Mr. Robinson suppose that 
the German soldiers went into action on 
empty stomachs, or that the German doctors 
proceeded to operate on their patients with- 
out having previously satisfied the cravings 
of hunger ? 

In the chapter entitled “ Blockaded,” we 
find an interesting account of an Austro- 
American, named Schull, who seems to have 
acted the part of spy to both parties, and 
who was eventually captured and shot by 
the French ; and in chapter xii. is the copy 
of a proclamation which effectually estab- 
lishes that the Germans were in the habit 
of shooting the Francs Tireurs who had the 
misfortune to fall into their hands. 


“ PROCLAMATION. 


“ The Commandant in Chief of the Second Ger- 
man Army again makes it known that each indi- 





vidual who does not belong to the regular French 
army or Garde Mobile, found bearing arms under 
the name of Franc Tireur or other designation, 
will be considered as a traitor, and hanged or shot 
at the place where he is taken, without further 
consideration.” 


Mr. Robinson’s anxicty to communicate 
with the Manchester Guardian seems to have 
given him the idea of making paper balloons 
for the purpose of sending letters out of the 
fortress. He obtained the necessary per- 
mission from the military authorities, and 
made several small balloons, which carried 


_some thousands of Jetters out of Metz, among 


which were several of his own. Some of 
the balloons were captured by the Prussians, 
who returned the letters to Marshal Bazaine. 
This happened more than once, and the 
Marshal at length decided.that no more 
balloons should be sent off. Of course Mr. 
Robinson was very angry at this, and in his 
rage at being deprived of ihe means of 
sending off his letters, he savagely accuses 
the Marshal of complicity with the enemy. 

We have already devoted too much space 
to this book, which, although written plea- 
santly enough in parts, will never possess 
any weight as an historical work. The 
author apparently went, unprovided with a 
single letter of introduction, to a besieged 
fortress in the capacity of a newspaper corre- 
spondent, and it so happened that the mili- 
tary authorities, instead of receiving him 
with open arms, rather snubbed him. It is not 
unnatural that he should have felt annoyed, 
but he is hardly justified in finding fault 
with almost everything and everybody. In 
his anger he makes the most sweeping accu- 
sations and assertions such, for example, 
as the following :— 


“We knew with much bitter disappointment 
that though the cordon was too well maintained 
to allow of the escape of a single person, there 
were at least half-a-dozen points of this imagi- 
nary line at which a sortie might have been made, 
even up to the last day of the siege.” 


Unsupported by the slightest particle of 
proof he accuses the ex-Marshal of want 
of brains, heartlessness, military inca- 
pacity, and of being engaged in political 
trickery almost at the very commence- 
ment of the siege; and he is extremely 
enraged against him for being partial to the 
very innocent game of billiards. That ex- 
Marshal Bazaine was out-generalled by his 
German opponent we firmly believe; that 
he failed in his duty as a soldier by 
meddling in politics, by holding communi- 
cation with the enemy when he found it 
impossible to escape from Metz, with a view 
to favouring the interests of the deposed 
dynasty, and by surrendering the army and 
fortress entrusted to him before he was 
absolutely compelled, we are also ready to 
admit; but to insinuate that he wantonly 
sacrificed his army, that he was wanting in 
brains, or that he displayed any extraor- 
dinary military incapacity, is as crucl as it is 
untrue. 

We do not think that the apology re- 
cently published by the New York Herald is 
likely to do the ex-Marshal much good, for 
in it he endeavours to exculpate himself by 
showing that others were equally unsuc- 
eessful, forgetting, however, that two wrongs 
do not make one right. Nevertheless, this 


jh 





apology contains certain truths that it is but 
fair to plead in his favour. He says :— 

“‘ My comrades, accustomed only to record ‘vic- 
tories, really thought that it was impossible that 
they should be conquered. In this respect they 

* § been spoiled by the campaigns of the Crimea 
and Italy. Moreover, the French people had 
made too much of the victories of Africa, Our 
misfortunes arose from our numerical inferiority, 
and from the defects of our organisation. 

“T found myself with an army yet in course of 
formation, which was not in the hands of its 
chiefs, whose very drill was not completed, whose 
right wing was already routed, and which had 
often to fight against the Germans, one against 
two, and to find itself turned and surrounded in 
an entrenched camp. ' 


“T have been accused of being too much of a 
politician. I remembered that I had 
sworn allegiance to the Emperor, to his heirs, 
and to the Imperial Constitution.” 


We believe that ex-Marshal Bazaine did 
all in his power, asa soldier and a French- 
man, to defeat the enemy of his country in 
the battles of Borny, Rézonville, and St. 
Privat. Afterwards he stood no chance of 
cutting his way through the besieging 
forces, and he should then have endeavoured 
to hold the city as long as he possibly 
could. Whether he would have succeeded 
in getting away had he pushed on on the 
night of August 16, as it has often been 
asserted he could, is a question which he 
and the generals who accompanied him were 
best qualified to decide. It is easy enough 
to sit at home in one’s arm-chair and criti- 
cise a general’s movements, but, in doing so, 
we must not forget that soldiers are made 
of flesh and blood as well as the rest of us, 
and that the human frame is unable to sus- 
tain more than a reasonable amount of 
fatigue. Epwarp Henry VIZETELLY. 
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The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical 
Scriptures, collected and edited by M. 
D. Conway. (London: Triibner & Co., 
1874.) 


Tus book shows what may be achieved by 
enthusiasm and perseverance. Mr. Conway 
tells us that he is not an Oriental scholar, 
but he has given us what no Oriental scholar 
has yet given to the world, though for many 
years the world has been expecting and de- 
manding something like a Sacred Anthology, 
viz., a collection of the most important pas- 
sages from the sacred writings of the East, 
translated into English. As Oriental scholars 
shrank from the undertaking, Mr. Conway 
set to work, collecting all the translations 
which he could find ready to hand, and ex- 
tracting from them whatever seemed to him 
of real value. Scholars, no doubt, will find 
many things to object to in his translations, 
for it is not with regard to the Old and 
New Testament only that translators differ, 
and cal] each other hard names. To the 
historian of religion, also, many things may 
seem to be wanting which are necessary for 
conveying a correct idea of the character of 
each religion, and more particularly for ex- 
hibiting before our eyes the phases of their 
gradual development. But Mr. Conway was 
not dismayed by these difficulties. He knew 
what he could, and what he could not do, 
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and by limiting the scope of his undertak- 
ing, and giving to his collection a purely 
practical character, he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a usefal and im- 
portant task. ‘‘ He believed,” as he tells us, 
“‘that it would be useful for moral and re- 
ligious culture if the sympathy of religions 
could be more generally made known, and the 
converging testimonies of ages and races to 
~ principles more widely appreciated.” 

we may judge by the rapid succession of 
editions, Mr. Conway has certainly roused 
by his Sacred Anthology a wide interest in a 
subject hitherto strangely neglected, and he 
will have rendered an important service, if 
it were only by dispelling some prejudices 
most detrimental to a true appreciation of 
the value of all religions. 

Those who study the history of the human 
race in all its various phases, from the lowest 
savagery to the highest civilisation, know 
that neither in the most perfect work of 
discursive thought, nor in the grandest 
achievements of creative art, has the human 
mind put forth all its powers in greater 
force or fulness than in religion. We are, 
from our very childhood, so familiar with 
the highest religious conceptions, that it is 
difficult for us to appreciate the mental 
struggles by which they were conquered 
and secured for us. We forget that the 
simplest conception of the Divine requires 
an almost superhuman effort, and was there- 
fore among most nations ascribed to a 
divine revelation. We forget that every 
name of the Deity was the reward of more 
than one sleepless night at Peniel, and that 
even in a prayer, such as the Gayatri, are 
hoarded up the scant earnings of the 
patient labours of many generations. That 
tribes, even in the lowest scale of civi- 
lisation, should address a Being whom they 


_ have never seen, as their Father, that they 


should never for one moment doubt his 
existence, should regulate their lives by what 
they suppose to be his will, should actually 
offer to him what they value most on earth, 
may no longer strike us as extraordinary, 
but in itself it is more marvellous than any- 
thing else in the whole of human nature. 
And what is more marvellous still, is the 
striking uniformity with which that power 
of religion has manifested itself almost every- 
where. There are differences, no doubt, and 
profound differences between the religions of 
the world, but the similarities far outweigh 
these differences. Let readers open Mr. 
Conway’s Anthology, without looking at the 
references, and they will find it by no means 
easy to say whether any given extract comes 
from a Jewish, a Mohammedan, or a Hindu 
source. Mr. Conway kas arranged his ex- 
tracts according to subjects. We find pas- 
sages on Charity, Nature, Man, Humility, 
Sorrow, and Death placed together, and 
these passages are taken promiscuously from 
all the sacred books of the world. No doubt 
we at once recognise the extracts from the 
Old and New Testaments, particularly when 
they are given in the authorised version ; 
but even these, if translated more literally or 
more freely, might often be supposed to be 
taken from the Buddhist Canon or from the 
Chinese King. The same sentiments, some- 
times in almost the same words, occur again 
and again in all the sacred books of the world. 
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What we should have wished would have 
been a more strictly chronological arrange- 
ment of these extracts. A passage from the 
hymns of the Rig Veda and a passage from 
the Bhagavadgita, or from Kabir and Nanak 
are no doubt all of Hindu origin, a Gatha of 
the Avesta and a poem of Faizi are both 
Persian, but the distance between them. is 
far greater than between the sacred books 
of different countries. A hymn of the Rig 
Veda by the side of a poem of Omar Khe- 
yam looks very strange, and we miss, par- 
ticularly forthe later development of religious 
thought in India, extracts from the Upani- 
shads, which would have yielded beautiful 
contributions to a Sacred Anthology. 

It is hardly surprising that a perusal of 
Mr. Conway’s Sacred Anthology should have 
left on many readers the impression of the 
great superiority of the Biblical extracts, if 
compared with the rest. The fact is, that 
what we call the beauty or charm of any of 
the sacred books can be appreciated by those 
only whose language has been fashioned, 
whose very thoughts have been nurtured by 
them. The words of our own Bible cause in- 
numerable strings of our hearts to vibrate 
till they make a music of memories that 
passes all description. The same inaudible 
music accompanies all sacred books, but it 
can never be rendered in any translation. 
To the Arab there is nothing equal to the 
cadence of the Koran; to us even the best 
translation of Mohammed’s visions sounds 
often dull and dreary. This cannot be helped, 
but it is but fair that it should be borne in 
mind as a caution against declaring too em- 
phatically that nobody else’s mother can 
ever be so fair and dear as our own. 

One of the most eminent Oriental scholars 
expressed the following judgment as to the 
relative merits of the Sucred Scriptures of 
the world :— 


“The collection of tracts, which we call from 
their excellence the Scriptures, contain, indepen- 
dently of a Divine origin, moretruesublimity, more 
exquisite beauty, purer morality, more important 
history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected, within the 
same compass, from all other books that were ever 
composed in any age, or in any idiom. The two 
parts of which the Scriptures consist are con- 
nected by a chain of compositions which bear no 
resemblance in form or style to any that can be 
wee from the stores of Grecian, Indian, 

ersian, or even Arabian learning ; the antiquity of 
those compositions no man doubts; and the un- 
strained application of them to events long sub- 
sequent to their publication, is a solid ground of 
belief that they were genuine compositions, and 
consequently inspired.” 


Would any Oriental scholar endorse this 
judgment now ? 

We have intentionally abstained from all 
critical remarks with regard to the translation 
of single passages. Such remarks might be 
addressed to the translators, but not to Mr. 
Conway. He deserves our hearty thanks for 
the trouble he has taken in collecting these 
gems, and stringing them together for the use 
of those who have no access to the originals, 
and we trust that his book will arouse a 
more general interest in a long-neglected 
and even despised branch of literature, the 
Sacred Books of the East. 

Max Miter. 








RICHTER’S MEROVINGIAN ANNALS. ~ 


Annalen der Deutschen Geschichte im Mit- 
telalter, von der Griindung des Friin- 
kischen Reichs bis zam Untergang der 
Hohenstaufen mit fortlanfenden Quellen- 
ausziigen und Litteraturangaben. Kin 
Hiilfsbuch fiir Geschichtslehrer an héheren 
Unterrichtsanstalten und Studierende. 
Von Dr. Gustav Richter, Prof. am Gymna- 
sium zu Weimar. (Halle: ye ra 
des Waisenhauses, 1873.) Abtheilung I. 
Annalen des Friinkischen Reichs im Zeit- 
alter der Merovinger. 


 Proressor Ricurer has produced a useful 
book, especially useful to historians, whether 
they have themselves laboured in the period 
treated of, or, being themselves occupied in 
other fields, are desirous of obtaining a brief 
but trustworthy account of that which is 
known, and of that which is not known, 
about the Merovingians. It is true that the 
author, as his title shows, had another object 
immediately in view. He has a clear con- 
viction that the teachers of history in the 
upper classes of the higher schools of Ger- 
many ought to be in close contact with the 
progress of enquiry, or at least to be well 
informed of the results obtained from time 
to time. As, however, these teachers have, 
as a rule, neither the time nor the means 
for prosecuting such enquiries for themselves, 
he has been desirous of laying before them 
in a concise form, all that is indispensable 
for tracing the known facts of history to 
their original sources. In this way he 
would place such teachers in a position to 
feel themselves at home among the autho- 
rities upon which history depends, and to 
guard themselves against traditional errors. 

Professor Richter has drawn up his work 
in the form of tables. The events are ar- 
ranged under the year in which they occur, 
and a commentary is added to give the 
necessary explanations. Such a book re- 
sembles to some extent Peter’s Zeittafeln 
fiir alte Geschichte, or Clinton’s Fasti, but it 
is drawn up ona far more extensive scale. 
The commentaries often are extended into 
complete treatises. The questions suggested 
are not at once answered. The author, in- 
stead of simply stating his own view, prefers 
adducing the arguments on both sides, and 
it is only in the end that we obtain his well- 
considered judgment. For this reason the 
book is far more valuable to the investigator 
who is in a position to be able to follow up the 
clue offered to him, than it can possibly be 
to a teacher, who has no more to do with 
the authorities than so far as he can gather 
them out of the book itself. As, too, the 
author has taken a very insufficient measure 
of the wants of school teaching in the selec- 
tion of his materials, it is better to regard 
the book at once as one prepared for the use 
of historians, and to treat it as such. 

As Professor Richter has not aimed at 
completeness in his quotations from original 
authorities and modern literature, and as it 
would be impossible to attain to it in such a 
work, it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
omissions, and it will be sufficient to men- 
tion that some notice should have been taken 
of the Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, printed 
in the fourth volume of Espafia Sagrada. 

In accordance with the annalistic cha- 
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racter of the book, it will be best to direct 
observation to special points. 

At page 2 Professor Richter says rightly 
that the Franks were a confederacy of tribes 
which cannot be shown to have been orgi- 
nally connected by kindred. They were 
partly of High German, partly of Low German 
race. This is one of the most striking proofs 
of the worthlessness of the traditional view 
that the formation of the German states pro- 
ceeded from the races, and was influenced 
by their affinities and differences. Paul Roth, 
in his Feudalitét wnd Unterthanenverband 
(Weimar, 1863), showed with the greatest 
ability that the formation of states con- 
stantly overstepped the limits of the races. 
Even the Gau did so. From the earliest 
times the Lech formed the boundary 
between the Bavarian and the Allemannian 
races, but the Augsgav, in which Augsburg 

lies, is upon both sides of the Lech. 

' Under the year 437 we have the terrible 
battle in which the kingdom of the Burgun- 
dians at Worms was overthrown. Its echoes 
are still sounding in the Nibelungenlied, 
where it has assumed the legendary form of 
a slaughter in Attila’s court. Even Paulus 
Diaconus speaks of Attila as the destroyer 
of the Burgundians, having drawn his in- 
formation, as Waitz has shown, from 
Prosper’s Chronicle. Prosper, however, used 
the words “ Chunni deleverunt,’’ whereas 
Paulus substitutes “ Attila.” It is impossible 
to say whether he was influenced by the 
popular legend in making the change, but it 
is beyond doubt that his statement is entirely 
valueless. Professor Ritcher ought not to 
have said that Waitz has shown its worth- 
lessness to be probable. It is absolutely 
certain. After the Germans began to found 
independent states in the Roman Empire, 
the Romans often took Huns into their 
service, and it was by such a band of Huns 
that the Burgundians and their King, 
Gunther, were destroyed. 

At page 26 the author ought to have 
mentioned the prevailing belief that there 
was a persecution of the Catholics under the 
Visigoth Euric, and to have shown it to be 
erroneous. An accurate knowledge of the 
condition of the Visigothic kingdom is of 
the greatest importance to a right under- 
standing of the progress of the Franks. 

At pp. 27-32 Professor Richter founds his 
description of the oldest constitution of the 
Salian Franks upon the Lex Salica. In 
addition to the works of Waitz, which opened 
tle way to all our real knowledge of these 
matters, he has made great use of the 
Friinkische Reichs- und Gerichtsverfassung of 
R. Sohm (Weimar, 1871), which he chiefly 
follows in disputed points, as, for instance, 
when he adopts Sohm’s view that civil rights 
end duties in the old German state depended 
(ns mple freedom, and were not limited to 
the holders of land. 

It cannot be said that the author has treated 
ihe rise of kingship among the Franks in 
an adequate manner. The view which he 
adopts (p. 29, note 3), that kingship of a 
tribe was developed out of the kingship of a 
Gau is ccrrect, if he only means to deny that 
the kingly power in the states formed after 
the migration was derived from any sort of 
grant from the Roman Emperor. But we 
learn nothing from the statement about the 





mode in which the change was effected. 
What is of greater importance is that the 
opposition between kingship of a tribe and 
kingship of a Gau has nothing to do with 
the matter. The distinction which ought to 
have been drawn is between kingship in the 
old German state on German soil, and king- 
ship after the migration in the Romano- 
German states formed upon Roman soil. 
Even if we pass over the fact that these 
states were not always founded by complete 
tribes, and that the leading body was often 
joined by important numbers from other 
tribes, we have to look for the great 
differences which exist between the constitu- 
tion of the newly-formed states and the 
original constitution of the older ones, not 
merely to the kings come to rule over more 
than one Gau, but to the fact that the state 
was now founded upon Roman soil, under 
the influence of completely new economical, 
scientific, and ecclesiastical conditions, and 
that a great part, perhaps the greater part, 
of its citizens were Romans. These Romans 
were not mere subjects. They had a share 
in the state, bore its burdens, and fulfilled 
the duties of its offices as well as the Ger- 
mans. Professor Richter ought to have 
said this clearly, especially as he mentions 
that the Romans did not altogether enjoy 
equal rights with the free Franks, that is to 
say, that their Wergeld was less, and that 
they had special taxes to pay. Yet in spite 
of this they were citizens in all the three 
German states founded in Gaul, among 
the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks. After the year 600 it was impos- 
sible to know whether any man was a Ger- 
man or a Roman by origin, as, for instance, 
has been proved in the case of Fredegar by 
Brosien, and in the case of the author of 
the texts of the Lex Salica by the present 
writer. 

More too should have been said about the 
manner in which the German settlements 
were formed. Whatever disputes the ques- 
tion may have led to, it is at least certain 
that, wherever a division was made, each es- 
tate was divided, so that the lands of the 
Romans and Germans were interspersed like 
the squares of a chess-board. At page 23 
the notice of this is too brief. 

The widely-spread notion that the kings 
of these states were originally Roman offi- 
cials of some kind is also inadequately dealt 
with, though the author has treated at length 
of far less important matters. In the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher the present writer has 
treated of the rise of German kingship, and 
has argued against this view of the case. 
It will be enough here to produce the addi- 
tional evidence from Paul Roth’s Feudalitiit, 
that an oath of fidelity was taken from the 
people by the Frankish kings—an oath 
which was entirely unknown to the Roman 
Constitution, and which, at least, could 
never have been offered to a Roman official. 

At page 35, under the year 492, in speak- 
ing of the marriage of Clovis, mention is 
indeed made of Binding’s conclusive inves- 
tigation in his Geschichte des burgundisch- 
romanischen Kénigreichs, but only as if it 
were one amongst other equal authorities. 
Binding has proved beyond doubt the fabu- 
lous nature of the story that the Burgundian 


king Gundobad had slain his brother, and 





that it was in order to avenge her father 
that, at a later period, this brother’s daughter, 
Chrodechilde, urged her own and Clovis’ 
sons to an attack upon Burgundy. The 
evidence for this ought to have been given 
in the text. 

At pages 108-150 the tabular order is 
interrupted to give a connected view of the 
Merovingian Constitution. Here too in dis- 
puted points Professor Richter follows the 
clearsighted views of Sohm. In the last sec- 
tion, which ends with the coronation of 
Pippin, it is only necessary to remark on 
the mode in which the author gives the 
disputed point about the secularisation of 
church property by the sons of Charles 
Martel (p. 208). It is not satisfactory. 
We have a whole series of references to ori- 
ginal authorities and to modern literature, 
but we have no general view of the position 
of the question, or even any clear statement 
of the author’s opinion. He gives us at 
length Jaffe’s explanation, an explanation 
which is in the main entirely wrong, and 
which was no more than an obiter dictum 
of that writer. The real history of the 
matter is that as the freemen were more and 
more falling into dependence on the great 
men, the old military arrangements of the 
Franks fell into decay. For they were 
based upon a general levy of freemen, and 
even at the beginning they had only been 
fitted for small states with wars of no great 
length waged close to their borders. For 
this reason the kings were obliged to make 
increasing claims upon the service of the 
great men and their dependants, and to 
reward them for their service with grants 
from the royal estates. In time these were 
exhausted, and Charles Martel then adopted 
the expedient of making his officers bishops 
and abbots, so, as to obtain for them in that 
way the enjoyment of the church lands. In 
this way the Church was sinking into 
barbarism, and his sons under the influence 
of Boniface deposed these nominal eccle- 
siastics and allowed the vacant bishoprics 
and abbeys to be canonically filled. On 
the ground of this concession they laid claim 
to a large part of the Church property, in 
order to satisfy or to win the great men. 
They took care that each church should re- 
tain as much as would enable it to exist, and 
ordered. that the lay holders should pay to 
the churches a rent from these ecclesiastical 
estates, which were considered as land held 
from the head of the State. Besides this, they 
engaged that, in quieter times, a complete 
restitution should be made. Even the synods 
gave their assent to this secularisation, and 
the Pope expressed himself satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

Such at least is Roth’s explanation. The 
older view to which it is opposed is that the 
greater part of the Church lands was in the 
hands of the laity in the time of Charles 
Martel, that his sons restored a part of this, 
and only claimed the right of leaving the re- 
mainder for a time in the hands of their 
great men. Roth is doubtless right in the 
main. There was a general secularisation 
legally sanctioned. His principal mistake is 
thathe refuses to allow that even in the time of 
Charles Martel some lands were withdrawn 
from the Church, and that on this account his 
sons when they came to make legal arrange- 
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ments for secularisation, restored to the most 
deeply injured churches a se: of their pro- 
perty. itis curious that Roth only struck 
out these too-sweeping ideas in the heat of 
i pany in the second book which he pub- 
i on this subject, Feudalitat wnd Unter- 
thanenverband (1863), while, on the contrary, 
his op + Waitz at first recognised the 
value of Roth’s main position (iiber die 
Anfiinge der Vassalitét, 1856), but after- 
wards retreated to his original ground which 
had been attacked by Roth. More about 
this subject will be found in two articles con- 
tributed by me to the Jahrbiicher fiir Na- 
tionaléconomie und Statistik (Jena, 1874). 
Many other points in the book are worthy 
of attention, as well as the manner in which 
they have been dealt with by the author. 
But it is in the nature of the case that a 
book of this kind should be of unequal 
merit, and such failings need not hinder us 
from thenking Professor Richter heartily for 
the useful assistance which the historical 
enquirer may derive from his book. 
Gerora KAvrMANN. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Charlie Inufton. By G. Cameron. (North- 
allerton: printed for the Author by J. 
Vasey, 1873-4.) 

Lost for Love. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1874.) 

Woman’s a Riddle; or, Baby Warmstrey. 
By Philip Sheldon. (London: H. 8. King 
& Co., 1874.) 


It would be somewhat unkind, and indeed 
would hardly be fair, to apply the ordinary 
canons of novel criticism to Mr. Cameron’s 
work. It is one of those productions which 
are quite justifiable if we look at them with 
reference to the producer, although they can 
hardly be recommended as possessing any 
positive merit of their own. It was, doubt- 
less, a good thing for Mr. Cameron, who is, 
he tells us, a watchmaker, to spend his 
leisure hours in writing Charlie Lufton ; 
indeed, it is hardly possible that the effort 
to express one’s thoughts, as Mr. Cameron 
has, on the whole, succeeded in doing, 
grammatically and intelligibly, should not 
have some beneficial effect on the mind of 
the writer. So that the benevolent persons 
who appear to have subscribed to Charlie 
Lufton may consider themselves to have 
done a rational and praiseworthy, as well as 
a good-natured thing. But it would be 
very difficult to discover any merit in the 
performance as a performance. Mr. Cameron 
has yet to learn (for the matter of that so 
have thousands of other people) that novel 
writing, so far from being appropriate to a 
coup d’essai, is about the hardest of all 
tasks which an author can set himself; 
and that nothing but transcendent genius, 
or else a very happy combination of reading, 
observation, and taste, can possibly ensure 
success. But he may console himself (we are 
very sorry that it is necessary to repeat it) by 
the thonght that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred educated people share his delusion, and 
do their best to spread it by encouraging 
gg works as figure in the average novel 
ist. 

It would be very hard to show cause why 





Miss Braddon’s last novel should not be 
classed among the works just referred to. 
It has, of course, some of the merits which 
practised workmanship is sure to confer 
upon the most pot-boiling work ; that is to 
say, the story is reasonably well put together, 
there is no glaring impossibility of character 
or of incident, and the writing (we suppose 
Greuse and a few other such things may be 
put down to.the long-suffering printer) is 
fairly careful. The characters are not very 
many. Dr. Ollivant, a successful physician 
of a fearfully conventional type, falls in love 
with Flora Chamney, daughter of an old 
friend and schoolfellow of his. The young 
lady naturally loves somebody else—Walter 
Leyburne, an almost equally conventional 
artist, who has a good deal of money; 
and Mr. Leyburne, true to the im- 
mortal axiom of Augustus Moddle, loves 
(in a hesitating and half-unconscious man- 
ner) yet a fourth personage, Louisa Gurner, 
daughter of a picture-cleaner, and much the 
best figure in the book. Flora and Walter 
become engaged, and the doctor pitches 
Walter off the usual cliff, and has to pay 
the usual hushmoney to the picture-cleaner, 
who has happened to be a witness. The 
latter picks up Walter, revives him slowly, 
and induces him to marry Louisa, with 
whom he lives happy ever afterwards. 
Flora meanwhile, after much despair at her 
lover’s disappearance, marries the doctor, 
learns the story of the cliff, leaves her hus- 
band, and returns to him in a manner 
which may be easily imagined, or, if that 
be too much trouble, read. By far the 
most amusing as well as the most natural 
thing in the book, is the intensely feminine 
irrationality of Flora’s conduct, an irra- 
tionality which the writer, to the increase 
of our amusement, quite fails to perceive. 
Flora is represented as leaving her husband, 
not at all from horror at his being a mur- 
derer, but from pique at his having con- 
cealed the truth from her, regardless of 
her sufferings of uncertainty. She returns 
to him when she discovers that Walter is 
alive (though this obviously makes not 
the slightest difference in the doctor’s con- 
duct), and because she finds that Walter also 
has been regardless of her feelings in not 
letting her know of his revival. This is a 
delightfully natural touch, and the more 
delightful because unconscious. The eleva- 
tion of one’s ewn feelings into a standard of 
right and wrong, and the doctrine that A.’s 
offence against the standard is obliterated 
by B.’s ditto, are both charming. A. inflicts 
great pain upon me, therefore he is a wicked 
scoundrel; but B. might have spared me 
that pain and did not, therefore A. is guilt- 
less. The point is worthy to be prelected 
upon by any Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

If Mr. Philip Sheldon (we rather think 
his name ought to have been Philippa) had 
written Woman’s a Riddle in any other form 
than the one which he has adopted, it would 
have been a much better book. It is really 
astonishing that when, people write novels 
they should not reflect on the immense diffi- 
culties in which the use of the first person 
will involve them. Only by a never-failing 
employment of the most ingenious artifices, 
is it possible to make personal narrative at 
once probable and interesting ; and Mr. Shel- 





don has disdained to use any artifice at all. 
The story told by Miss Rudd, the governess,is 
strictly confined to what Miss Rudd actually 
saw and thought, and is therefore almost of 
necessity monotonous and uninteresting. 
The spokesman in a novel should either be 
the central figure, or else should be supposed 
to know everything. Miss Rudd neither 
is the one, nor does the other. Conse- 
quently we are deprived of the necessary 
details and circumstances without which a 
story, unless it be in very exceptional hands, 
is sure to languish. This is the more to be 
regretted in that, among much common- 
place character and incident, Mr. Sheldon 
has stumbled upon one figure which in 
skilfaller hands might have been made a 
really great creation. This is Katherine 
Ludlow, the “ riddle ’’ of the first title. She 
is the niece of a stiff and precise baronet, 
Sir Gervase Warmstrey, whose sister had 
made a mésalliance. The baronet, never for- 
giving his sister, has adopted her orphan 
daughter, and is trying to form her. But 
the process of formation is so difficult, 
owing to Katherine’s coarse nature, head- 
strong temper, and total want of previous 
education, that Sir Gervase at last gives 
it up, marries a good and pretty simple- 
ton, “Baby Warmstrey,” as ‘Katherine 
contemptuously calls her, and transfers 
his educating attentions to his wife. The 
result is rather disastrous, but Sir Gervase 
dies suddenly before any great harm is done, 
leaving all his property to his wife, except 
three hundred a year, which he settles on 
Katherine. The latter, with all her wil- 
fulness, had set her heart on being heiress, 
and never having forgiven the marriage, 
becomes even more implacable towards Lady 
Warmstrey, who soon after marries a scape- 
grace cousin, Captain Philip Tavener, with 
whom she has long been in love. Tavener 
and Katherine appear to be deadly enemies, 
but this appearance is delusive, and Kathe- 
rine avenges herself on her supplanter by 
eloping with the Captain. The blow kills 
Baby Warmstrey, and the book ends. This 
is by no means a bad plot, and the character 
of Katherine Ludlow stands out in bold and 
welcome contrast to the common herd of 
novel personages. Unfortunately, the author 
has not known in the least what to do with 
his windfall. If he had devoted a little less 
time and pains to the task of exhibiting Miss 
Rudd as a sensible and right-minded woman, 
Sir Gervase as a precise and foppish old fool, 
and Lady Warmstrey as an innocent in the 
Scotch sense, all which personages we know 
ad nauseam, and had spent a little more upon 
elaborating Katherine’s character and ways, 
he might have made a great success. As it 
is, he has made her vulgar instead of impas- 
sioned, stupid instead of enigmatical, coarsely 
vicious and sulky instead of tragically re- 
vengeful. Altogether, it is difficult to close 
Woman’s a Riddle without a portion of the 
feeling with which one regards a drawn 
woodcock or an unwarmed bottle of Madeira. 
Georce Sarnrspury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Memoir of Cosmo Innes. (Edinburgh : William 
Paterson, 1874.) In our issue of August 15 
last, we printed a slight biography of the late 
Professor Cosmo Innes, contributed by Dr. J. 
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A. H. wggun ly A Memoir of Cosmo Innes 
appears to touch upon much the same points 
in his career as P43 which were pa for 
notice by Dr. Murray, though not without 
throwing additional light upon his character. It 
is a little quarto volume of 83 pages, with a short 
preface explaining that this “ brief and imperfect 
memoir is attempted more in the hope of pleasing 
his many friends of all classes than of satisfying 
the literary world.” We think the author has 
ueceeded in both these attempts. The Memoir is 
written in a kindly spirit, and evidently by a person 
who had been most intimate with the deceased. 
Mr. Innes, who wes essentially a studious man, 
was of opinion that much open-air life, keenly en- 
joyed, is favourable to study. Mr. Innes was a 
Greek scholar of no mean order, and soon after his 
marriage was offered a judgeship in Corfu, for 
which a Greek scholar always has to be selected— 
but for family reasons this appointment was de- 
clined. He was a frequent contributor to the 
Quarterly Review while under the editorship of 
Mr. Lockhart, and a leading member of the Mait- 
land and Bannatyne Clubs. Mr. Innes’ writings 
were so entirely on the Catholic side that dis- 
tinguished Catholics, among others M. de Mont- 
alembert, sought his society, and it was to show 
that he could see both sides of the question that 
Mr. Innes published his “Scotland before the 
Reformation ” in the North British Review, at the 
time it was written perhaps the most popular of 
his Review articles, [His archaeological labours 
were very prolific, scarcely a year passing without 
his bringing out some pew work or editing some 
ancient chronicle: an account of all these is given 
at pp. 55, 68, 64 of this Memoir. His last and 
greatest work—the collecting, editing and indexing 
the Acts of the Scots Parliament from 1104 to 
1707—Mr. Innes did not live to see quite com- 
pleted. He left it, however, within a few months 
of completion. 


Premitre Expédition de Jeanne d@ Arc. Le Ra- 
nitaillement’ d Orléans. Nouveaux documents. 
Plan du Siége et de l’Expédition. Par M. Boucher 
de Molandon, de la Société Archéologique et His- 
torique de l’Orléanais, &c. (Orléans, 1874.) The 
literature relating to Joan of Arce is now very 
voluminous, but notwithstanding the great amount 
of study and research already devoted to the sub- 
ject there are points of some importance stil] in 
controversy as to the manner in which she con- 
ducted the first supply of provisions into Orleans. 
Some have even questioned whether the city was 
completely closed in by the English, a point which, 
however, seems to have been set at rest by the 
recent discovery of the remains of a redoubt in 
the only place where it was suspected that the line 
of fortifications was incomplete. Others have 
started the theory that the provisions were con- 
veyed into the city by land and not by water. 
Authorities differ, also, as to the strength of 
Joan’s escort, and it does not quite appear why 
this escort returned to Blois instead of going with 
her into the city. M. Boucher de Molandon, who 
has passed his life on the scene of the Maid’s great 
achievemeny, has devoted much time to the study 
of these qu estions, and sets forth the result of his 
investigations with great clearness. The numerical 
force of the convoy given to Joan of Are he 
believes to be over-stated by nearly all, if not 
actually by all the authorities. He proves incon- 
testably by documents from the municipal archives 
of Orleans, that the victuals were conveyed by 
water from Chécy, and he considers that the escort 
returned to Blois after Joan had embarked, simply 
because it had discharged the duty imposed upon 
it, not, as has been supposed, with a view of cross- 
ing the river and marching against Orleans on the 
north side. 

He has also been fortunate enough to meet with 
other documents of interest, of which one deserves 
notice as showing in a remarkable manner the 
straits to which the English. government was 
reduced to maintain the siege. On March 3, 
1429, every man in the besieging army was 





ordered to lend the King a quarter's 
the expenses of the siege, on pain 
half a year’s pay. aa 

The volume is altogether a valuable contribution 
to history. 

WE are glad to find that there has been suffi- 
cient demand for Mr. Peacock’s Army Lists of the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers (Chatto & Windus) to 
call for a second edition. Such books do not 
appeal to the general public. But their value to 
the student is incalculable. Those who know 
Professor Masson’s Life of Milton will remember 
the labour which he spent on lists of this kind, 
and may easily imagine what a relief it would 
have been to him if he could have found the work 
done to his hand. The particular lists which Mr. 
Peacock has reprinted relate to some date in the 
first two months of the year 1643, after Edge- 
hill had been fought, and while the fortunes 
of the combatants were trembling in the bal- 
ance. Mr. Peacock has accompanied all the 
names of importance with a short biographical 
commentary. He has also printed other lists, 
from one of which it appears (p. 68) that Crom- 
well, before being a colonel of horse, served as an 
ensign of a foot regiment. Of course the infor- 
mation to be derived from this book is endless. 
It will be enough here to note one curious coinci- 
dence. Amongst the officers general of the Par- 
liamentary horse occur (. 22), following one 

illiam Belfoore, Knight, 


to meet 
forfeiting 


another, those of “ Sir Wi 
Lievtenant Generall,” and “‘ John Dulbier, Quarter- 
Master Generall.” Are these the same Balfour and 
Dulbier who were sent over by Charles to levy 
German horse in 1628, to overawe, as was popu~ 
larly supposed, the Petition of Right Parliament ? 
Again, if this Dulbier is the same as the Colonel 
John Dulbier of whom Mr. Peacock tells us at p. 
53, that Cromwell learnt from him “ the mechani- 
cal part of soldiering,” he is to be congratulated 
on his pupils. Probably no master of drill before 
or after ever had two who made so much noise in 
the world as the Duke of Buckingham and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Mr. Hvenes, in his Geography of British His- 
tory (Longmans), presents young persons with a 
running geographical comment upon the history 
of our country, which they are far more likely to 
digest if they take it as they need it, than if they 
are called upon to swallow it as a whole from a 
general manual of geography. Thus the Roman 
period brings up a list of British tribes and Roman 
cities, after which we get a list of Latin, Celtic, 
Saxon, and Scandinavian words entering into the 
geographical nomenclature of Britain. A sketch 
of the possessions of English kings on the conti- 
nent, a series of topographical accounts of English 
battlefields, numerous details on the establishment 
of our colonies, lists of Parliamentary constituen- 
cies, etc., occur in their proper place, and need 
not be consulted till the pupil finds that he wants 
them in the course of his studies. The idea is a 
thoroughly good one. But it may be suggested 
that the account of battlefields might well be 
made to cover those which, like Bannockburn and 
Culloden, were at least fought on British, if not on 
English soil, if indeed Blenheim and Waterloo 
should not be included in the list, if illustration of 
British history is the object. A moment’s thought, 
too, would convince Mr. Hughes that the title of 
a map of South Britain during the Saxon period, is 
delusive, and only serves to distract the attention 
from the considerable changes which took place 
during a period of some six centuries. Such a 
map ought always to refer to a distinct date. 
Indeed, the Saxon period, which affords the 
greatest scope for the explanations of the — 
geographer, is the weakest part of the book, as 
Mr. Hughes seems not to be aware of the results 
of Dr. Freeman’s labours, or of the valuable maps 
with which his History of the Norman Conquest 
is illustrated. But in spite of these drawbacks, 
the book is one which may safely be commended 
to teachers of history. Eprror. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Swixpurne's Essay on Chapman, origi 
written to preface a collected edition that 
t’s works in three volumes, has under 


is hands, and now presents such dimensions that 
he proposes to publish it in a separate form, asa 
little volume uniform with his poems. The pe- 
= character of Chapman's mind has given the 

ter poet an o ee es ing on gnomic 
poetry in eneicnaen Theognis to Mr. Browning. 
The pages devoted to a study of the author of 
Sordello from a totally new standpoint will not 
be the least curious part of the forthcoming 
volume. Mr. Swinburne’s alacrity in seizing any 
collateral thread that may give strength to his 
critical ent is so well known, that his ad- 
mirers will not be surprised to learn that the essay 
sparkles with more wit and suggestion than the 
somewhat heavy object of it would give one 
reason to suppose. Among other things the poet 
announces, and with no uncertain sound, his 
opinion of the labours of the latest school of 
Shaksperian commentators. As soon as this book 
is out, and before Christmas, Mr. Swinburne will 
bring out a volume of Critical Studies, reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review, and this may be 
followed by another set of essays. Meanwhile he 
is steadily working at his long-projected epic of 
Tristram and Iseult, which progresses somewhat 
rapidly. Mr. Swinburne has not yet begun even 
to plan the third part of his Scottish trilogy ; nor 
is it probable that this will be touched for some 
time. It may be added that he is planning two 
more of his brilliant critical studies—one on Théo- 
phile de Viau, a French poet of the seventeenth 
century, known to English readers chiefly by a 
perversely-fantastic critique in Gautier’s Gro- 
tesques ; and the other on the author of the drama 
of Joseph and his Brethren, a writer than whom 
perhaps no one has ever been at the same time so 
gifted and so utterly obscure. 

The new number of the Fortnightly Review con- 
tains a poem of Mr. Swinburne’s which we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting in full. We 
understand that it was sent to Mrs. Proctor on 
the night of October 14. 


“TN MEMORY OF BARRY CORNWALL. 


Monday, Oct. 5, 1874. 
I 


“In the garden of death, where the singers whose 
names are deathless 
One with another make music unheard of men, 
Where the dead sweet roses fade not of lips long 
breathless, 
And the fair eyes shine that shall weep not or 
change again: 
Who comes new-crowned with the blossom of snow- 
white years? 
What music is this that the world of the dead men 
hears ? 
I. 


“Beloved of men, whose words on our li 
Whose name in our ears and our fa 
sweet, 
Like summer gone forth of the land his songs made 
sunny : 
To the beautiful veiled bright world where the glad 
ghosts meet — 
Child with father, and bridegroom with bride, and 
anguish with rest, 
No soul shall pass of a singer than this more blest. 


were honey, 
ers’ ears was 


It, 
“Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were filled and 
brightened, 
As a forest with birds, with the flowers and fruits of 
his song ; 
For the souls’ sako blest that heard, and their cares 
were lightened ; ; 
For the hearts’ sake blest that have fostered his 
name so long: : 
By the living and dead lips blest that have loved his 


name, ‘ 
And clothed with their praise, and crowned with their 
love for fame. 
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Iv. 
“Ah! fair and fragrant his fame as flowers that close 


not, ; 
That shrink not by day for heat or for cold by night ; 
As a thought in the heart shall increase when the 
heart’s self knows not, , 
Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our eyes as 


a light ; : 
Shall wax with the years that wane and the seasons 


chime, 
As a white rose thornless that grows in the garden of 
time. 
v. 
“The same year calls, and the one goes hence with 
another, - 
And men sit sad that were glad for their sweet 
song’s sake ; 2 
The same year beckons, and younger, with elder 
b er, 
Takes mutely the cup from his hand that we all 
shall take : 
They pass ere the leaves be passed or the snows 
be come, 
And the birds are loud, but the lips that outsang them 
dumb. 
vI. 
“Time takes them home that we loved, fuir names and 
famous, 
ie soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of 
eath ; 
But the flower of their souls he shall take not away to 
shame us, 
Nor the lips lack song for ever that now lack 
breath : 
For } ae us shall the music and perfume that die not 
well, 
Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we 
farewell. 
A. C. Swinpurne. 


Night of Oct. 14, 1874.” 


The exquisite reference to our double loss, to 
Sydne Dobell as well as to Barry Cornwall, is 
very characteristic of a poet who has always been 
the first to appreciate what is. good in the least 
popular of his contemporaries. 


Mr. Jonn J. Bonn, Assistant Keeper in Her 
pet Record Office, has now nearly ready a 
new edition of his useful Handy-Book for Verify- 
ing Dates. In the appendix, which contains the 
greater portion of the new matter, will be noticed 
an explanation of the difference between the 
Roman reckoning of the Christian era, and that of 
the early Christians in the first and second cen- 
turies, with a bree from Josephus which 
justifies the calculation of this era from the battle 
of Actium, so that the twenty-eighth year of 
Augustus should fall to the year of Rome 750, in- 
stead of 754 A.v.c.=1 A.D. of the Roman reckon- 
ing, the earlier date being represented by 1 Anno 

risti=4 B.c. Special attention is also drawn 
to the erroneous system by which the annus verus, 
or 4 B.c., was called by ecclesiastical writers 3 
B.C., by the omission of 1 B.c. marked “o”; and 
a table of the years of the Christian era, with 
corresponding dates, will be found of great service 
in placing in a clear light this complicated point 
in chronology. Another new feature in this edi- 
tion will be the Tables of Regnal Years of the 
Sovereigns of England, which appear in an im- 
proved and more condensed form. Other new 
tables have been added, making this work of the 

pe value to those engaged in historical re-. 
Searches, 


Tux Rey. D. Silvan Evans has in the press a 
volume of the miscellaneous writings, in prose 
and verse, of the Rev. Evan Evans, known among 
his countrymen as Ieuan Brydydd Hir, author of 
the Dissertatio de Bardis (1764), who died in 
1789. Evan Evans, a friend and correspondent of 
Bishop Percy, ranked high in his day as a critic 
and we meat and devoted many years to the 
collection and transcription of Welsh manuscripts. 
He also wrote several poems, and some of them, 
especially those written in his vernacular Welsh, 
possess very considerable merit. His “Love of 





our Country,” which appeared anonymously in 
1772, and is now extremely scarce, will be re- 
printed in this collection. His letters, about fifty 
of which will now appear for the first time, throw 
considerable light on the state of Welsh litera- 
ture, and on the wag, Set ecclesiastical noo 
were managed, or rather ee in the 
ese cx f in the latter half of the last century. 
The publisher is Mr. H. Humphreys, Carnarvon. 


Messrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, have 

ublished a handsome edition of Miss Amelia B. 
jdwards’s recent work on the Dolomites, entitled 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, with 
reproductions of the original illustrations. The 
book has for several months been in circulation 
in the Tauchnitz collection. 


Mr. Garpyer, of Paisley, has in the press the 
Poems of Allan Ramsay, based on Chalmers’s edi- 
tion of 1800, with an Essay on the Genius of 
Ramsay, by Lord Woodhouselee; and the Verse 
and Miscellaneous Prose Works of Alexander 
Wilson, the American ornithologist, with Memo- 
rial-Introduction, notes, &c., by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart. He has also in preparation a new and 
complete edition of Burns, and a new edition of 
the poems of Robert Tannahill, containing an un- 
published song, letters, and new information re- 
garding the poet and the subjects of his songs and 
poems. 


Messrs. Tunss anD Brook, of Market Street, 
Manchester, have in the press, and will publish 
in December next, the mezzotinto engravings 
from the works of Henry Liverseege, the eminent 
Manchester artist. They will be printed from the 
original steel plates, which will then be imme- 
diately destroyed. Mr. George Richardson, author 
of Reminiscences of Liverseege, contributes a 
memoir, descriptive letterpress of each plate, and 
notes. The price of the work wil] be two 
guineas, 

Dr. C. M. Inetesy has just finished his preface 
to his Centurte of Prayse (of Shakspere), and has 
entered up in it the latest corrections of his views 
(as that by Mr. R. Simpson in our columns a week 
or two since), and the latest additions to them, as 
that of Professor Dowden’s discovery (see Aca- 
pEMY, October 24, p. 454) of the borrowings from 
Shakspere’s Rape of Lucrece in the “ Lucrecia” in 
George Rivers’s Heroinae, 1639. Dr. Ingleby’s 
Still Lion, an attempt to establish a sound system 
of interpretation and criticism of Shakspere’s text, 
is also nearly ready. 


Proressor Ruskin is lecturing twice a week 
at Oxford now to audiences of 600, as many as 
the room will hold. His volunteer diggers still 
go on with their road-making under his superin- 
tendence. 


Mr. Morritt will add to his Essex Ballads for 
the Ballad Society a curious poem from the Addi- 
tional MS. 15,226 in the British Museum, en- 
titled “The Disparinge Complainte of Wretched 
Rawleighe for his Treacheries against the worthie 
Essex.” It professes to contain Raleigh’s confes- 
sion of the underhand means by which he and 
his friends wrought Essex’s fall. Some other un- 

ublished ballads on Frobisher and Warwick will 
printed from MSS. at Oxford, in Mr. Morfill’s 
volume. 


THe Roxburghe Club is having a facsimile 
made of a very fine illuminated manuscript Anglo- 
Saxon Apocalypse at Oxford. Baron Heath is 
printing, as his present to the club, a poem on 
Queen Mary. 


Ir is reported that Mr. Henry Huth is printing 
for private circulation another of those volumes 
of choice old rarities with which he from time to 
time enriches the libraries of his book-loving 
friends, 


Tue following remarks quoted from our con- 
temporary the Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 





of Paris, are interesting on other as well as on 
moral grounds :— 

“ La Revue scientifique publie souvent. des traduc- 
tions de l'anglais, et, pour leur donner plus d'auto- 
rité aux yeux de ses lecteurs, elle le fait sans 
mentionner que ce sont des traductions et sans 
dire d’od ces travaux sont pris, et met simplement 
au bas le nom des auteurs. On pourrait croire 
que ceux-ci écrivent spécialement pour elle, n’étaient 
parfois de grosses erreurs de traduction. Dans 
le n° du 19 septembre dernier, elle a publié 
le discours prononcé par M. Tyndall au congrés de 
Belfast (Association britannique pour |’avancement 
des sciences), et qui venait de paraitre dans I’ Academy 
de Londres. Or, il y est question (p. 274, col. 2, 
ligne 3) du Dr. Wells ‘le fondateur de la théorie 
actuelle de Dew (???)’ Aucune note n’explique ce que 
Cest que la théorie de Dew. Mais le lecteur qui sait 
Yanglais reconnait dans Dew le mot qui signifie ‘la 
rosée :’ il s'agit de ‘notre théorie actuelle de la rosée, 
On sait que les Anglais ont l’usage d’écrire avec des 
majuscules les mots sur lesquels ils désirent appeler 
Yattention. Le traducteur anonyme lignorait sans 
doute ; mais comment une phrase aussi dénuée de sens 
peut-elle passer dans les colonnes d'un recueil qui 
s'intitule Revue scientifique dela France et de létranger ? 
—Dans larticle de la Revue scientifique ot se trouve 
le contre-sens du mot Dew, / Histoire du MaTéRiaLisMR 
de l’allemand Lange, est transformée en histoire du 
MacuiaviLismE.” 


At the festival in honour of the memory of 
Esias Tegnér held at Lund on October 4, the 
Danish t Carl Ploug delivered an important 
speech, in which he dwelt upon the new light 
thrown on the views of the great Swedish skald 
in regard to social ethics and religion by the 
newly discovered and recently published volume 
of correspondence. Ploug continued by pointing 
out that Tegnér and Ohlenschliiger stood side by 
side as the representative men of Scandinavia in 
all matters of intellectual distinction, and ex- 
pressed, with much warmth and grace, a hope that 
the present condition of introspection and culture 
might in the end prove to have been as useful to 
the national life as the creative vigour of the last 
generation had been. — 


Naer og Fjern for October 11 givesa very bright 
sketch of the personality of the Danish poet Lud- 
vig Bédtcher, whose death we announced a fort- 
night ago. It seems that there was a delicate 
tragic idyll of love in the poet’s early life, of which 
nobody knew anything till his papers were ex- 
amined. After the death of this unknown maiden, 
Bédtcher lived for art and for his friends. A 
touching picture is drawn of the gladness the old 
man felt in his life up to the last. He was eighty- 
one last March ; on his birthday friends clustered 
round, expressing their wish that he might enjoy 
many happy returns of the day. ‘ Well, I really 
hope I may!” said the sanguine and sunny old 
- t. We are glad to see that a biography of 
édtcher is announced as in course of preparation. 


We have received from Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus a letter respecting Colonel Chester's 
article on the Original Lists of Emigrants to 
America, published by them. With respect to 
their claim to have given a literal transcript of the 
original, and to have reproduced “every letter, 
every contraction, every dot,” we refer our 
readers to Mr. Sainsbury's letter in our cor- 
respondence. Colonel Chester having stated that 
Mr. Drake's Researches among the British Archives 
“ contains within the compass of about a hundred 
convenient pages all that is in the more elaborate 
work before us which relates to the early settlers 
of New England, and most, if not all, of the list 
of emigrants to Virginia and the West India 
Islands,” Messrs. Chatto and Windus urge that 
Mr. Hotten’s book contains over seventy pages 
more matter relating tv New England than Mr. 
Drake’s, and nearly a hundred pages more rela-~ 
ting to Virginia and the English West Indian 
colonies. 

They also state that with respect to the accuracy 
of the transcripts, they take Mr, Hotten’s- re- 
sponsibilities upon themselves, though they had 
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no further hand in the matter than issuing the 
sheets which were printed before his death. They 
think it “highly probable, that notwithstanding 
the care that has been taken, errors have crept in, 
but that they are at least innocent of the charge of 
attempting to beguile the American public with a 
reprint of Mr. Drake’s book.” 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that at page 455 
we were made to ascribe to the Hunterian Club 
the intention of reprinting “the whole works of 
Samuel Lodge.” Samuel was of course a misprint 
for Thomas. 


Arter all, there is something to be said for the 
system that made Burns an exciseman: if, as was 
not impossible, he had outlived his genius as he 
outlived his vogue, he would still have been in- 
dependent. Mr. Thomas Miller, who is just dead, 
survived his talent and his vogue completely, and 
it comes back on us as a surprise that he was 
taken up by the Literary Gazette and the Coun- 
tess of Blessington, and wrote many prose idylls 
of which it is — to speak kindly, and much 
poetry of which those who read.it when young 
think fondly, though Gideon Giles, his best novel, 
is still to be seen on railway bookstalls. 


The Shotover Papers, to judge by the eighth 
number, are not the best of the ephemeral maga- 
zines which are oy coming out at universities ; 
the writers have plenty of outrageous animal 
spirits, and most of them have little more; but 
“Human Physiology,” by Friar Tuck, is really 
amusing. Here is a specimen :— 

“The use of the Ear is more obvious: it serves as a 
refuge for one of the genus Hemiptera, and grows to 
a considerable length in a race closely allied to man.” 


“A Letter of Junius in the possession of Friar 
Tuck” is like the laboured invective of the ori- 
ginal, but less exciting ds less serious. 


AccorpIne to the Index, Mr. John Anderson, 
the founder of the Natural History School at 
Penikese, has sent a draft worth 1,000 dollars in 
gold to Garibaldi, with a promise to repeat it 
annually. 


Tue first critical articles by Sainte-Beuve have 
just appeared, it is announced, under the title 
Premiers Lundis. The volume contains the first 
article that Sainte-Beuve ever wrote on Victor 
Hugo, It is a review of Odes et Ballades, and it 
is remarked that with his rare critical sagacity he 
knew, even then, where to place his finger on one 
of the weak points in Hugo's writings. “ Nulle 
gradation des couleurs,” he says, “nulle science 
des lointains. Le plid’un manteau tient autant de 
place que la plus noble pensée.” 


THE seventeenth Congress of the Breton Asso- 
ciation was opened at Vannes on August 30 last. 
Among the most important papers, as we learn 
from Polybiblion, were those [ M. Le Men, de- 
ciphering a milestone which identifies the ancient 
Vorgium with Carhaix; by M. Kerviler, sug- 
gesting a plan for a Breton bibliography ; by M. 
‘Abbé Chauffier, on a painted wooden coffer of 
the twelfth century found in the archives of the 
chapter of Vannes; by M. Ropart, on the banish- 
ment of the Parliament of Brittany to Vannes 
from 1675 to 1693; by M. de la Borderie, on the 
Duchess Anne of Brittany; by M. Luzel, on 
Breton popular tales, &c. The Congress devoted 
several sittings to the examination of the mag- 
nificent Oeltic collections of the Museum of 
Vannes and of the prehistoric museum of the 
Comte de Limur, and, after two excursions to the 
numerous megalithic monuments of the Gulf of 
Morbihan and the neighbourhood of Carnac, de- 
cided to hold its next meeting at Guingamp, on 
September 6, 1875. 


Polybiblion states that a copy of the Peschito 
version of the Old Testament, dating from the 
sixth century, preserved among the Syriac MSS. 
of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, is to be repro- 


duced by photography, under the direction of the 
chief litecrian, Dr. Ay Ceriani. 





Canon Frinp, of Prague, has published a 
curious MS., entitled Scriptum super apocalypsim 
cum imagintus. It was written in the thirteenth 
century by a German Franciscan, but the draw- 
ings are of the fourteenth century. 


Tue Bulletin du Bibliophile announces that 
M. Charles Nisard has discovered in the public 
library of Parma about 200 letters addressed to 
Father Paciandi, a learned monk of Parma, 152 
of which are from the Comte de Caylus, and 48 
from the Abbé Barthélemy. Most of the letters are 
of considerable length, and relate to emp, vous. 
the news of Paris, the expulsion of the esuits 
from Franceand Portugal, literary news, especially 
bearing on the writings of the Encyclopaedists, 
the Jesuits, &c. M. Nisard has obtained leave to 
copy this correspondence, and x to publish 
it with notes and explanations. No letter of the 
Comte de Caylus was previously known. 


The Revista de Espana begins its fortieth volume 
with an excellent number. We have the com- 
mencement of an historical parallel between Cortes 
and Lord Clive, and the continuation of a study 
of the monarchy of 1830 and of other papers; but 
that which will have most interest for English 
readers is an article by the Vizconde del Ponton 
on the House of Lords. The keynote is struck in 
the opening sentence, which asserts that “ the in- 
stitution which gives a special and original cha- 
racter to the government of Great Britain, and 
which makes it superior to those of other coun- 
tries is without doubt the House of Lords.” The 
English aristocracy, at the close of the fifteenth, 
po during the sixteenth century, was less im- 
portant and less powerful than those of the Conti- 
nental States, and could not be compared with 
the French, and still less with the Spanish. The 
author’s historical sketch does not bring out very 
clearly the causes to which he attributes the in- 
disputable superiority of our second chamber. 
He lays stress upon the custom of ere 
as a guarantee of the territorial influence of the 
hereditary peers, and upon the gradual but con- 
tinuous process by which new blood is infused 
into the aristocratic body. The rich propertied 
class can oppose the excesses of a government 
without danger, and with a success impossible to 
small proprietors or labourers. 

The author is perhaps much disposed to see 
things in only a rose-coloured light; yet it is 
certain that, notwithstanding occasional friction, 
we have—by historical accident, as it were— 
stumbled upon a form of a second chamber which 
has proved more successful in its working than 
others which ean boast of a more logical method 
of construction. The House of Lords is at all 
times an assembly of notables, from the succes- 
sion of distinguished statesmen, lawyers, and 
soldiers who are added to it, and the leaven of 
commonplace which an hereditary chamber must 
always possess may serve the purpose of ballast, 
and steady the more precious cargo of the ship. 








Pernaps a short glance at the doings of the 
Masonic craft a hundred and fifty years back may 
have some little interest just now. We give here 
a few jottings on the subject which have been 
gathered from an unprinted volume of news-letters 
of about that date:— 


“24 January, 1729-80. A Lodge of the antient 
and honourable Society of free and accepted masons 
was held last night at y* Horn Tavern in Westm', 
where were present y* Duke of Kingstone, Grand 
Master, Thomas Blackerbie, Esq'., Deputy-Master, 
Duke of Richmond, Earl of Sunderland, Lord Inche- 
quin, and many more Lords and Gentlemen, and 5 
Masons were made, viz. the Earl of Portmore, 
Stephen Fox, and Roger Holland, Esq*, Members of 
Parliament, the hone Mr. Forbes, and Mr. Martin, 
author of y* Tragedy of Timolion, which will be pub- 
lished next Monday ; Dr. Desaguiliers officiated part 
of the Ceremonys on this occasion. 

“7 Febtr. A Lodge of free and accepted masons 
was held last night at the Horn Tavern Westm® the 
Duke of Richmond presiding as Master of the said 





Lodge when the Duke of Grafton was admitted and 
sworn as member of that ancient and hon Society. 
The Duke of Norfolk Grand Master and the rest of 
the Society have taken up the whole Pitt and Boxes 
of the Theatre in Drury Lane for next Thursday, 
when the play of King Henry the 4", whose son was 
a Free Mason, is to be acted and all the members are 
to appear in white gloves and white leather aprons. 
“30 August. We hear some gentlemen lately re- 
turned from France amongst other things say y* his 
most Christian Mat’ has been made a free mason in y* 
usual forms by the Duke of Norfolk Grand Master of 
y* Company and yt his Mat hardly ever shewed him- 


self more merry than he was at this peice of cere- 
mony.” 


On Saturday night, October 10, died Hans 
Heinrich Végeli, Professor of History in the Uni- 
basen of Ziirich, at the age of sixty-two, after a 
long illness. Modern Swiss historical literature 
loses in him a pre-eminent representative, and 
Switzerland one of her truest and most charac- 
teristic sons. He had completed his Schweizerische 
Chronik for the year 1873, the transition year 
from the Bund of 1848 to the revised Bund of 
1874, The book is something like our Annual 
Register, a chronological capitulation of all that 
has been done in Switzerland in political and 
social life during the year; but as it is the work 
of an historical scholar, and not of a mere com- 
piler, it gives predominant attention to the “ cul- 
ture-history” of the period. First a citizen, and 
afterwards a professor of history, he regarded 
modern Swiss politics as the continuation and 
explanation of the old Swiss struggles toward a 
national life. 


M. A. Gerrroy, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(October 15), reviews a publication of M. A. de 
Boislisle, documents bearing on the history of the 
Chambre des Comptes of Paris through the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
among which are some interesting autographs of 
Henry IV. M. Geffroy welcomes the work not 
only on account of its learning, but also on that 
of its political apropos, showing, by the inability 
of a most respectable magistracy appointed by the 
Crown to control its political action, that Parlia- 
mentary government cannot dispense with a repre- 
sentative element, and cannot be said to have 
failed in France in the period when it was nomi- 
nally maintained without that element. M. Marc 
Monnier devotes a very readable paper to an ad- 
venturer of the last century, Count Giusep 
Gorani, an Italian tntrigant and author, who 
might be classed personally with, and _be- 
tween such men as Gentz and Beaumarchais, 
though both his ability and his extravagance were 
on as much smaller a scale as his notoriety. He 
was born at Milan in 1740, and died, quite for- 
gotten, at Geneva in 1819; his manuscript 
memoirs have lately been discovered by a gentle- 
man of that city, and upon them M. Monnier’s 
notice is based. His life was spent: in a series of 
romantic schemes of great adventures, which were 
thrown aside at the first and slightest obstacle, 
and in more successful but equally unsustained 
diplomatic work of the less avowable kind for 
nearly ali the courts of Europe. At one time he 
thought of supplanting Paoli, and forming a Cor- 
sican kingdom, to include Genoa, and went to 
Turkey to borrow, funds for the enterprise; his 
sister was married to an old man, the last of the 
Comneni, and on the strength of that relationship 
Voltaire proposed that he should be employed by 
the Empress Catherine of Russia to raise the 
Greeks against the Turks. His last appearance 
on the political stage was in France during the 
Revolution; the Convention gave him letters of 
naturalisation, and he narrowly escaped sharing 
the fate of his friends the Girondins, whose 
opinions, however, were too republican for his 
taste. He was intimate with Mirabeau, for whom 
his admiration was unbounded. His account of 
the insurrection of August 10 will be worth the 
attention of future historians. It is in character 
that he explains the end of the Girondists by 
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their failure to take his advice on that occasion, 
which was to forestall their enemies in the use 
of revolutionary methods and execute the leading 
Jacobins, M. Maury is entertaining upon the 
science of seals and the light thrown by them 
upon the history of costume, architecture, and the 
genealogy of private families, though he hardly 
makes good his claim to establish “ Sigillography ” 
as a study of serious independent interest. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Letrers have been received from the Afri- 
can traveller, Dr. Nachtigal, dated Chartram, 
August 19, which announce that he had arrived in 
good health at El Obeid, Kordofan, and would 
continue his travels in accordance with the plan 
previously settled upon. 


Proressor A. Bastran, President of the African 
Exploration Company at Berlin, has addressed 
a circular to Herr Adolf Koch, Professor of Natu- 
ral History at the Higher Normal School at 
Vienna, and geologist to the Imperial School of 
Mines, inviting him in the name of the Associa- 
tion to take the superintendence of an exploring 
expedition which buy are preparing to send into 
the equatorial regions of Africa. As yet it is not 
known whether Professor Koch will accept the 
mission proposed to him. 


On October 7 the quaintly-named Société 
d’Emulation of the Jura Gr, as its German- 
speaking members call it, the Jurassische Gemein- 
niitzige egg yeme held its annual meeting at 
Dachsfelden, alias Tavannes. I see that in the 
fine folio Beschreibung der Eydgnosschaft of 1642 
this village is called Tachsfelden. The old 
bishopric of Basel, the seat of the operations of 
this society, has long been a borderland of race, 
language, and religion. The beautiful valley 
of the Miinsterthal, the French Val Montier, in 
the dominions of this bishopric, was used by the 
Romans as their passage road from Aventicum to 
Augusta Rauracorum, Avranches to Basel, and 
the first bishops called themselves, from the people, 
Episcopi Rauracenses. Our Bishop Burnet seems 
to have passed this route from Avranches to Basel 
in 1686, according to his letters to Robert Boyle, 
although he makes no mention of the famous 
Pierre Pertuis with its Roman inscription. Every 
place has still its German and its French name, 
and from the Reformation until the absorption 
of the bishopric into the Canton of Bern, 
the bishop ruled a great number of Protestants as 
secular prince, while he ruled the majority of his 
subjects both as religious and secular master. 
The district is now a centre of great interest from 
the fact of its being the chief seat of the contest 
between Church and State, or rather between 
Pope and State, in Switzerland. Perhaps no 
corner of the world could be found in which 
there are more contradictory elements at work. 
The sharp division of the Bernese Jura into Liberal 
and Ultramontane, and the division of the Catholic 
population into Swiss 4 Roman, may possibl 
account in t part for the comparatively s 
attendance Of the members of ip viel at its 
late anniversary. Out of some two hundred, forty- 
one honorary and seventy-one corresponding mem- 

only thirty were present. No fights have 

en place within the arena of this literary 
Society, however, and its more sanguine members 
believe that the completion of the Jurabahn will 
bring its isolated members in greater numbers to 
Its meeti At present, the diligence from 
Basel to Biel, which English travellers will find a 
most pleasant way of entering into the heart of 
Switzerland—is the means of communication along 
a road of sixty miles studded with interesting places. 
rath Bodenheimer, in his address, urged 

the members of the Society, as pioneers of progress in 
their district, to make use of the altered conditions 
of their situation by the formation of the railway, 


and do something to deserve their name of emu- 





lators. Papers were read on “The History of 
Tramelan from the Earliest Times;” on “The 
Troubles of 1740;” on “Gobet, the Young Poet 
of Neuchatel,” and other matters of local interest. 
There was also a discussion on the relics of the 
reindeer period, and of the prehistoric dwelling- 
laces in the Laufenthal, a at Bellerive on the 
is. A fair account of the route from Basel to 
Biel through the valleys of Laufen and Miinster, 
with a painstaking sail conscientious sketch of the 
double relation of the bishopric of Basel to the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Swiss Confederacy, was 
written by our cointryman Archdeacon Coxe, the 
successor of Herbert and Norris at Bemerton, near 
the end of the last century. He knew that he was 
on the confines of the Roman Helvetia, but had 
no conception that he was passing amidst prehis- 
toric remains, 


THE inhabitants of the extreme north of Nor- 
way, that is to say, of East Finmark, and espe- 
cially of the shores of the Varanger Fjord, have 
been so loud and bitter in their complaints that 
the newly instituted whuale-fishery of that coast 
was destroying their natural means of subsistence, 
the cod-fishery, that the Norwegian Government 
has sent Professor G. O. Sars up to the district in 
question to look into the facts. The chief com- 
plaint was that the capelan (Mallotus arcticus), 
unless they were driven into shore as fuod by the 
whales, kept out in the deep seas, and that the 
cod were so sensitive to impurity, that the least 
suspicion of blood or fatty substance on the water 
drove them to a distance. According to Morgen- 
bladet, Professor Sars has made a report which 
does not bear out these sensational surmises. He 
has spent the whole summer in the district, chiefly 
at Vadsi, the centre of the trade of East Finmark, 
and almost every day he has been able to examine 
the bodies of freshly-harpooned whales. He finds 
these to be almost without ae blue — 

Balaenoptera Sibbaldii), a species that is perfectly 
ams of hunting pat food. con finds 
scarcely anything in the stomachs of these tempe- 
rate monsters but the remains of a tiny crustacean, 
Thysanopoda inermis. The failure of the cod 
fishery seems, therefore, to have no connexion 
whatever with the massacre of whales, 


Tue Paris Geographical Society held its first 
meeting since the recess on the 21st instant, at 
its old quarters in the Rue Christine. The paper 
of thé evening was read by Dr, Hamy, on the 
presence of Polynesian races in Melanesia, and 
more particularly New Guinea. A large number 
of new members is announced, which accession of 
strength has raised the total number to more than 
elevea hundred. 


From a scientific journal published in Canada 
we gather the ensuing information respecting 
Labrador. Although in the same latitude as the 
British Isles, it is one of the bleakest and most 
unproductive regions on the face of the earth. 
Snow usually falls from September to June, and 
during winter the coast is completely beset with 
the ice which flows down from Palin's Bay, while 
in summer icebergs are frequently driven on the 
rocks inshore. Storms often burst over this lone 
region, which few would ever visit were it not 
for the productive fisheries of cod, seal, and 
herrings which exist off the shores. The total 
length of the country is about 700 miles, and its 
breadth 480, The interior consists of a plateau 
about 2,240 feet above the sea, and Professor Hind 
found it almost bereft of vegetation. A species 
of moss called caribou grows pretty plentifully, 
however, and in sheltered nooks and ravines firs and 
ms are to be found. The universal desolation 
ch, Hind says, words fail to express, is rendered 
almost more striking by the great distance between 
the score or so of Hudson Bay forts, which form 
the only civilised abodes throughout the region. 


THe Messageries Maritimes steamers run twice 
as frequently now to Brazil and La Plata as they 


did in 1872, and during 1873 a new line of com- 


as 
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munication by their agency was established be- 
tween Marseilles and London, and many trips were 
made between Marseilles and Constantinople (vid 
Salonika) on the one hand and Barcelona on the 
other. e increased mileage of communication 
by these steamers in 1878 was about 18 per cent. 
over that of 1872. 


Tue Débats announces the death of M. Léger 
de Libessart, ex Consul-General in Bolivia, who 
had resided in South America for the last fifteen 
years. He contributed to several journals under 
the nom de plume of Ramon Lopez, and made it 
his great object to open up the boundless resources 
of South America to the Old World. He was the 
originator of the plan of preserving meat, afterwards 
adopted by Liebig and numerous others, which has 
been the foundation of a great trade in Australia 
and Brazil, the idea being suggested by the enor- 
mous waste of food at the slaughter-houses at 
Barracas, near Buenos Ayres, where a great 
number of oxen were slaughtered every morn- 
ing for their hides alone, and the flesh and 
bones burnt or teft to form vast heaps of offal, 
which were bought up by English speculators as 
a substitute for guano. M. Li was also the 
first to conceive the idea of joining Europe and 
America by a telegraph across Siberia, Behring 
Straits, and the Aleutian Islands, 


Dr. von Dicker’s supposed discovery of a 
kitchen midden on the island of St. George, near 
Athens, has been shown by M. Gaillardot, the 
French physician of Alexandria, to be the remains 
of an ancient manufactory of Tyrian dyes. Similar 
deposits have been found by Dr. Gaillardot on the 
island of Cerigo, as well as near the site of ancient 
Sidon, the present Saida, where about sixty feet 
above the sea lies a mussel-bank extending nearly 
400 feet in length. The entire mass is composed 
entirely of the remains of Murex trunculus, but 
a few paces off, and all along the rocks encircling 
the town, various’ other species, as M. brandaris, 
and Purpura haemostoma, may be found in large 
numbers. The former of these is known to have 
yielded the most precious colouring matter used 
in the preparation of the renowned dye, but it is 
conjectured that several other species were used 
to produce the various other shades of colour, 
such as reds and yellows shot with black, which 
the Tyrian dyers employed, in addition to the 
violeté and reddish purple tints for which they 
were most renowned. Dr. von Diicker has found 
on the island of St. George smooth round stones, 
which he supposes were used in the place of 
hammers to open the valves. 








NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue autumn excursion of this Society was held 
on Friday, October 23, near Ashill, and the mem- 
bers had the opportunity of seeing some Roman 
remains recently discovered in the railway cutting 
near the village. The line runs by the remains of 
a large Roman camp at Ovington, of which an 
account is given in Archaeologia, vol. xxiii.; and 
at the spot which was visited on Friday last 
three a. ~ were discovered, the mouths of which 
were fitted with solid oaken frames. One of these 
was excavated in the presence of T. Barton, Esq., 
a member of the Society, to the depth of forty 
feet. The first find was a small bronze fibula, 
some Samian ware, broken pottery, stones, char- 
coal, a basket, a strainer, and bones of cattle and 
birds. The Samian ware consisted of paterae and 
drinking cups, and some of the makers’ names 
inscribed, on the fragments were hitherto unknown. 
At a depth of ten feet there were found a knife 
with a portion of the wooden handle, which had 
been fastened by a socket and nail; a whet- 
stone and some wall plaster, with an ordinary 
Roman pattern. Lower down, the contents chiefly 
consi of layers of urns, about a hundred in 
number, of which fifty are nearly perfect, and 
most of them of great beauty. They had been care- 
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fully let down into the hole, some enclosed in 
baskets, and the urns in each layer were 
found d in different ways. At the 
lowest level several of the urns had still attached 
to them the remains of the cord with which the 
were let down into position. Although the e: 

in the urns consisted merely of chalk, with a 
little alumina and iron, but no traces of phosphate 
of lime or bone earth, the opinion of the archae- 
~— ee -_ that the pits must have been 
used for sepulc » at least originally, 
and share hastily fil in with rubbish, re 
the higher strata were of a very miscellaneous 
character, including parts of four worn-out 
sandaJs, bones of deer and other animals, oyster 
and mussel-shells, &c. Among the urns were 
found various other articles—such as a 
shaped fibula —_ plated with gold, an iron 
implement slightly resembling a strigil, the neck 
of an amphora, a bucket with iron handle and 
cleats, a quern stone broken, a muller for grinding 
paint, a stag-horn handle, a clam shell, a quantity 
of hazel nuts, and branches, and other things. 

Another of the wells was excavated in the 

resence of the assembled company. At a few feet 

rom the surface two elegant vases were found ; 
but as nothing was discovered for six feet further, 
except the oak lining of the well, the work was 
not continued, and the hole was filled up. 

It is understood that the directors of the rail- 
‘way company intend to present some of the urns 
to the museums at Ely and other towns in the 
neighbourhood. 








LITERARY PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. 


THE continuation of M. Guizot’s History of 
France is only in existence as far as the conelu- 
sion of the fourth volume, which completes the 
reign of Louis XIV. The concluding volume, if 
it ever appears, will be the work of Mdme. de 
Witt, though it will be based on notes taken by 
the children and grandchildren of the historian 
from the lectures which he used to deliver to 
them. Besides the continuation of the History 
of France, M. Guizot has left no other manuscript 
intended for publication. His family will doubt- 
less be able to extract from his private papers and 
correspondence many things of great interest, but 
we must not look for any important posthumous 
work, any happy surprise like the publication of 
M. Villemain’s Gregory VII. 

The keenest curiosity is felt as to M. Taine’s 
forthcoming work on the French Revolution. We 
are promised no new history of that epech, so often 
studied, but in despite of all still so imperfectly 
known. M. Taine’s book will be a history of 

ublic feeling in France during and after the Revo- 
ution. In the first volume he will study its 
moral and historical causes; in the two following 
he will analyse the ideas, the tendencies, the 
assions which animated men and multitudes dur- 
ing the Revolution; and the last volume will set 
forth the consequences of the Revolution, and its 
influence on the moral, intellectual and political 
condition of modern France. All the materials 
for this important work are in readiness. The 
author has the substance of more than twenty 
folio volumes of 5 wage documents preserved 
in the, Archives of Paris, of which every part, in- 
cluding those from which the public is generally 
excluded, has been generously thrown open to 
him. In his retirement near Annecy, M. Taine is 
wholly occupied in arranging his materials, and his 
first volume will probably appear this coming winter. 
We were enabled to form an idea of the character 
of this work by two lectures given by M. Taine 
last a at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, in 
which he sketched the state of France under 
the old régime. He showed with rare impartiality 
and that brillianey of colouring which is pecu- 
liarly his own, the services rendered to ancient 
France by the monarchy, clergy, and nobility, 
the virtues which they preserved even in the 
eighteenth century, as well as the vices which 
they had contracted imperceptibly, and the evils 





with which they overwhelmed the non-privil 
classes. It has been said that M. Taine’s work is 
written in a spirit of blind reaction against the 
Revolution. These two lectures were enough to 
show the injustice of the accusation. Undoubt- 
edly the author’s tendency will bear the stamp of 
pessimism with regard to the future, of profound 
— with regard to the present, and of but 
ittle sympathy for the historical development 
which has been the outcome of the Revolution ; 
but he is very far from entertaining toward the 
old régime those feelings of passionate regret 
which only a combination of religious and 
monarchical illusions can produce. He will re- 
main faithful to his habits of scientific im- 
partiality. 

M. Taine’s book will doubtless be the most 
important literary event of the winter, for the 
fifth volume of Renan’s Origines du Christian- 
isme is not near publication. Some historical 
works of interest are however promised us. M. 
Fustel de Coulanges, the author of The Ancient 
City, will give us two volumes on the Origin of 
the Feudal System, the first of which will appear 
very shortly. Two chapters have already been 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, end 
give an idea of what the complete work will be. 
M. Fustel de Coulanges is an original thinker, with 
a great power of synthesis, and his style is full of 
force and colour. His historical pictures have 
the beauty of mathematical deductions. But he 
has the defect of being systematic to excess, of 
wishing to force upon history a regularity and 
symmetry which are foreign to it, and above all 
of working exclusively at the original sources 
without paying any attention to the works of 
previous writers. Consequently he often puts 
forward views long since refuted, or takes infinite 
pains to discover things already known. I fear that 
this disposition to neglect second-hand works may 

rove injurious to his book on the Origin of the 

Feudal System, a problem which has already, 
especially in Germany, been the subject of so 
many profound researches. 

While M. Fustel is thus voluntarily entrenching 
himself in his own works, and closing his eyes to 
all that has been done before him and beside him, 
other historians think that it concerns France 
above all to know foreign countries, to study them 
profoundly in their historical past as well as in 
their political and social present. Germany natu- 
rally gets the first share of attention. M. E. 
Véron, who some years since published'a History 
of Prussia from Frederic II. to the battle of 
Sadowa, has just produced the sequel of this work 
in a volume entitled History of Prussia from 
the Battle of Sadowa. Despite his very natural 
aversion to Bismarck’s work, M. Véron is a culti- 
vated and philosophical thinker, striving after im- 
partiality, and labouring to discover the hidden 
reasons and psychological causes of events. His 
book is the result of honest study, and draws its 
inspiration from a high level of thought. M. 
Zeller is to give us the third volume of his History 
of Germany, which will comprise the period of 
the Houses of Franconia and Swabia; and a 
History of the Geographical Formation of Germany 
is advertised from the pen of M. Himly. Lastly, 
a young writer who ine already made himself 
known by some remarkable entielen on Germany 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, has studied the 
most remote origin of Prussia, and has presented 
to the Paris Faculty of Letters an essay on the 
Origin of the Margravate of Brandenburg. MM. 
Rambaud and Leger, who have made the Slavonic 
nations their special study, were both present at 
the Archaeological Congress of Kiew, and have 
doubtless brought back materials for new works 
on Russia. Hungary also, hitherto neglected by 
French scholars, has found her historian in M. 
Sayous, the author of an excellent book on the 

litical literature of Hungary from 1789 to 1815. 

Ie is now just finishing the first volume of a 
general history of Hungary. G. Monop. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORIGINAL LISTS OF THE EMIGRANTS TO 
AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Record Office : Oct, 28. 

I think your reviewer has done good service 
in pointing out what has already been printed 
of these Original Lists by Mr. Samuel Gardner 
Drake, though he does not seem to know that the 
Lists of the Living and Dead in Virginia have 
likewise been printed before in Virginia. Will 

ou allow me to supplement what your reviewer 

said of Mr. Hotten’s book with a few remarks ? 
And first as to the accuracy of the reading of the 
names. Your reviewer says “the question of 
accuracy is fairly raised” (as between Mr. Drake 
and Mr. Hotten), “ because the discrepancies are 
numerous and often very important.” On this 
int I am able to speak with some authority, for 
tion examined the variations quoted by your 
reviewer, and find that in every instance the 
“fatal misreadings ” he refers to have been on the 
part of Mr. Drake. It is true Mr. Drake had not 
the opportunity of examining in America his 
~ sheets with the original documents, but this 
happen to know was done with every proof 
sheet of Mr. Hotten’s volume before it was sent 
to press. The chief value of the book is, I think, 
the accuracy with which the names have bee 
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transcribed and pri 
work of Mr. 
ange sm are greatly to be commended. On 
the r hand, let me point out the utter want 
of method in the ent of the materials 
dealt with—a serious fault in a book of reference 
of this kind—and the insertion of so much matter 
not connected with the professed object of the 
book ~ set forth in this i Neither a. 

, history, nor anything else is studied in the 
pe ch woe of this volume; it isa jumble of all 
kinds of documents without any arrangement 
whatever, and therefore, as a book of reference, 
which it is intended to be, most unsatisfactory. 
Then as to the extraneous matter: What has a 
baptism in Barbadoes to do with emigration from 
Great Britain to the American plantations? or 
how can an — of provost-marshal of 
Jamaica affect the po ulation of America, unless, 
by the way, he q power to send prisoners 
thither ? 

But these are not the worst features in this 
spoilt-in-the-editing volume, for there are im- 
portant omissions of “Original Lists.” Two 
examples will be sufficient to prove this assertion. 
At p. 112 (No. 78) of the Printed Colonial 
Calendar of State Papers, 1574-1660, is the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘Names of the principal Under- 
takers for the plantation of the Massachusetts Bay 
that are themselves gone over with their wives and 
children.” And yet this list, perhaps one of the most 
valuable on record for the history of New Eng- 
land, is omitted in Mr. Hotten’s volume, although, 
oy enongh, he asks in his Preface (xxxi.), 
“Where are the lists of the Arabella and other 
ships in which John Winthrop and the founders 
of Massachusetts embarked?” Again, I do not 
find in Mr. Hotten’s volume a List of fifty-three 

ngers, besides women and female children, 
who left Southampton for New England about 
April 6, 1635, in the James of London, of 300 
tons, William Cooper, master, although it is 
entered at I 209 (No. 67) of the said Colonial 
Calendar. True it is stated in the Preface that 
“it must not be imagined that the following pages 
furnish by any means a complete list of the early 
settlers in America,” though I do not think the 
title leads us to this conclusion. Why are some 
of these “Original Lists” printed from the 
Colonial Calendar, and not all of them? If Mr. 
Drake's work “ first suggested the desirability of 
making a systematic collection of authentic docu- 
ments relating to the early settlers in America ” 
(xviii.), I do not think Mr. Hotten’s work hes suc- 
ceeded in attaining this satisfactory result. I 
must add, that with the exception of the entries 
from the Patent Rolls (155-168), there is not a 
single reference to the original documents, the 
want of which will be exceedingly inconvenient 
to those unacquainted with the contents of the 
Public Record Office. It must, I think, be evi- 
dent to the least experienced that the plan of this 
publication has been altered more than once, and 
that the intentions of the original editor—sup- 
posing he had any—have been entirely mis- 
understood by his successors. 

‘ W. N. Saryszvry, 
Editor of the Colonial Calendar of State Papers. 


; and this I am told is the 
T. Watson, whose care and 








DR. WEYMOUTH ON EARLY ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 
Mill Hill School: October 26, 1874. 

I think I have a right to complain of Mr. 
Sweet's reviewing thy book without quoting the 
full title. Had the work been properly announced 
in the heading to his article, as it is described on 
its own title-page, as “In O position to the 
Views maintained by Mr. A. J. Tis in his work 
on Early English . . . &c.,” the reader would have 
seen at a glance the absurdity—lI can find no milder 
term—of the charge that I had “approached the 
Investigation with a ready-made @ priori theory.” 
As if it was likely that I'should attack Mr. Ellis’s 
book without having any definite views of my 





own, especially when, as I have stated in the 
opening sentence of the book, I had (even in 
1870) “ had the — for some years before my 
mind!” Indeed, when my old friend and school- 
fellow, the Rev. John Earle, was still Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford—I do not remember how 
many years ago—I corresponded with him on this 


subject. 

Hesides, if the nature and aim of my essay had 
been distinctly set forth by a title correctly given, 
it would have been obvious to an intelligent 
reader that it was the reviewer's duty to consider 
— how far the assault on Mr. Ellis’s position 
proved it to be, or not to be, impregnable. 

Mr. Sweet admits that I “in some important 
cases really seem to have convicted Mr. Ellis of 
error.” Thus I have pointed out the hitherto 
unobserved fact that no more in Chaucer's time 
than now was here sounded like there, eke like 
breke ( = break), succede like brede( = bread) ; and no 
more in Chaucer’s time than now would do 
rhyme with go, sothe (=sooth) with bothe, sone 
( =soon) with alone, rote (=root) with throte, &c., 
notwithstanding the similarity. of spelling. Yet 
Mr. Ellis, misled by the orthography, confounds 
the two classes of e words, and confounds the two 
classes of o words— fatally for his whole theory,” 
as I contend. Surely the reviewer should have 
seen that here lay the main gist of my impeach- 
ment of Mr. Ellis’s scheme, and should, therefore, 
have bestowed special pains on the consideration— 
as this was a controversial work under review— 
whether these flaws are or are not of so grave, so 
fatal, a character as I attribute to them. 

But no reader of Mr. Sweet’s writings can be 
surprised that he prefers to expend his strength 
chiefly in remarks on the tendency-theory in 
which he is so devout a believer. I too believe 
(as I have explicitly stated) in change in spoken 
language, and change no doubt according to cer- 
tain laws as yet imperfectly understood ; but the 
question is one of rapidity of change. Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Sweet, if I understand them rightly, would 
ascribe to perhaps a single generation of mankind 
a change which in my view required hundreds, or 

rhaps thousands, of years. When Mr. Sweet 
imagines that he detects a “nascent pronun- 
ciation,” and dreams that he has caught the 
Proteus in the very act of metamorphosis, I am 
as truly and heartily amused as he professes to be 
at some of the arguments of my book which he 
cannot answer: his theory is extremely ingenious, 
all that it lacks is—proof. It never seems to occur 
to these gentlemen who talk with such glib facility 
about changes actually going on, and whose brains 
are full of these tendency-cobwebs, how vast an onus 
probandi they are placing on their own shoulders. 
When they find ee (as in ween) “ in the very act 
of changing ” into ¢ (as we sound it in *~2e)—as 
when he sees me is sounded nearly At size sni—they 
forget they have to prove not only, which is easy 
enough, that the sound is such and such now, but 
also that the sound was different in the same 
mouths or among the same people twenty or fifty 
years ago. And that is just what cannot possibly 

» proved. We are only just learning—thanks 
largely to Mr. Ellis as a most accomplished 
teacher—to mark with accuracy the sounds of 
spoken language. We have never had till now a 
phonetic De La Beche to teach us “ How to Ob- 
serve.” And consequently the statements of 
earlier students of dialects, especially their nega- 
tive statements, must always be regarded with a 
certain degree of suspicion; besides that, our 
best philologers, until of late years, have paid no 
attention to dialects at all. 


Permit me to quote part of my footnote on 
p- 118 :— 


“While I have positive evidence that 240 years 
ago, as now, the word Thames was sounded Jems, and 
Thomas, Tomas ; and disdeign, reign, flegme, signe did 
not sound the g—so Butler (1633) informs us ; that 
300 years ago the distinction of the surd and sonant 
th was, in every word that Hart gives, exactly the 
same as at present; that 400 years ago hard, correk, 





Salowship, prevaly, deligent, were written forms to 
represent the Scotch sounds then, as they do very 
accurately now, of heard, correct, fellowship, privily, 
diligent; that 500 years ago England was (at least 
sometimes) called Jngland ; that 800 or 1,000 years 
ago meny, many, mony = multi were forms (I — of 
the first syllable) that existed side by side—see 
Bosworth—just as in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
they do now—I cannot but look with suspicion on 
any theory which represents our language, or any 
language, as in such a furious state of ebullition 
and fermentation that, could our great-grandfathers 
start up from their graves, we and they would 
scarcely be able to understand one another's speech. 
“That language does undergo changes no man in 
his senses can doubt ; but, so far as the evidence goes, 


-the change, in my judgment, resembles, not: some vio- 


lent chemical action, but rather the gradual and slow 
disintegration of the limestone or the granite of the 
everlasting hills.” 


To this Mr. Sweet's reply is a smile—the as- 
sumption and pretence of strength which may be 
based on the reality, and may not. The “ philo- 
logical world ”"—that is, Mr. Ellis and himself— 
are perfectly satisfied with their conclusions, and 
if proof is all that is wanting, no doubt that will 
turn up some day. Less informed scholars will 
ask for evidence, of course ; but we will publish 
big books and frighten them into silence, and that 
will be as efficacious as any proof. 

I have only, in conclusion, to congratulate Mr. 
Sweet on the singular good taste displayed in the 
sentence that contains the expression “ unfortu- 
nate schoolboys,” on which I forbear to enlarge. 

R. F, Wrymovura. 








DID MILTON SERVE IN THE PARLIAMENTARY 
ARMY ? 
1 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W. : Oct. 28, 1874. 

In the second volume, pp. 472 et seq., of his 
Life of Milton, Professor n raises the ques- 
tion whether the poet ever was in arms among 
the Parliamentarians. He seems to feel that 
Milton ought to have been so; and also he finds 
in his writings a singularly minute acquaintance 
with military matters, of which he gives some 
very interesting illustrations. On the whole, Pro- 
fessor Masson concludes that Milton did not 
actually serve. “The proof positive,” he says, 
“that Milton was not in the Parliamentary army 
is furnished by his own hand; ” and he presently 
roceeds to quote the famous sonnet written 
“ When the Assault was intended to the City.” 
Strangely enough, he overlooks a passage in the 
Defensio Secunda, where Milton speaks explicitly 
and fully on this very point. It would seem that 
he was conscious that some persons in his own 
time thought, as his biographer in ours, that he 
ought to have taken his place in the ranks, and 
he vindicates himself at some length. Possibly 
he may have suffered some appeals of conscience 
on the subject. We may be sure he had fully 
debated the question with himself in that inner 
“forum.” He was not the man to shrink from 
any duty, however distasteful, that he recognised 
to be a duty. “ Were it the meanest underservice, 
if God by his secretary Conscience enjoin it, it 
were sad for me if I should draw back.” The 
passage from the Second Defence is as follows :— 


“ Atque illi quidem [those who took up arms for 
the laws and religion] Deo perinde confisi, servitutem 
honestissimis armis pepulere ; cujus laudis etsi nullam 
partem mihi vindico, a reprehensione tamen vel timi- 
ditatis vel ignaviae, siqua infertur, facile me tueor. 
Neque enim militiae labores et pericula sic defugi, ut 
non alia ratione et operam multo utiliorem nec minore 
cum periculo meis civibus navarim et animum dubiis 
in rebus neque demissum unquam neque ullius invidiae 
vel etiam mortis plus aequo metuentem praestiterim. 
Nam cum ab adolescentulo humanioribus essem studiis 
ut qui maxime deditus et ingenio semper quam corpore 
validior, posthabita castrensi opera, qua me gregarius 
quilibet robustior facile superasset, ad ea me contuli 
quibus plus potui; ut parte mei meliore ac potiore, si 
saperem, non deteriore, ad rationes patriae causamque 
hance praestantissimam quantum maxime possem mo- 
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mentum accederem. Sic itaque existimabam, si illos 
Deus res gerere tam praeclaras voluit, esse itidem alios 
# quibus gestas dici pro dignitate atque ornari, et 
defensam armis veritatem ratione etiam (quod unicum 
cst praesidium vere ac proprie humanum) defendi 
voluerit. Unde est ut dum illos invictos acie viros 
admiror, de mea interim provincia non querar ; immo 
mihi gratulor et gratias insuper largitori munerum 
coelesti iterum summas agam obtigisse talem ut aliis 
invidenda multo magis quam mihi ullo modo poeni- 


tentia videatur.” 
J. W. Hares, 








THE LAS£ VERSION OF THE ODES OF HORACE. 
6 Camden Crescent, Bath : Oct. 24, 1874. 

Mr. R. Ellis, in his notice of my paraphrase of 
the Odes of Horace, is good enough to say that a 
great deal might be done to improve it by the 
alteration of single words and lines. He instances 
iii. 30. In looking below at what appears as a 
— of my version, I find that in verse 10 he 
substitutes “ ill-natur’d ” for “ ill-water’d,” as the 
equivalent of “ pauper aquae.” 

Mr. Ellis cannot seriously think this an im- 
provement ; and if, as I suppose, it is a misprint, 
the change does much to destroy whatever merit 
my rendering of the Ode in a % may possess. 

. M. Hovenpen. 








SPURIOUS HEBREW COINS. 
Guildford : Oct. 26, 1874. 


We all have cause for gratitude to Mr. Evans, 
for the analysis of one of the coins which he 
regards as genuine. It presents the remarkable 
feature of the presence, in a silver coin of the value 
of twenty-seven pence, of nearly three penny- 
worth of gold, at the present relative value of 
the metals. Of four coins out of five, however, 
the analyst gives no opinion. I have myself had 
the opportunity of examining a specimen ve 
similar to that described, and found it to weig 
216 troy grains in air, and 196 grains troy in 
water. This gives a specific gravity sensibly 
greater than that of silver. The propriety of try- 
ing the specific gravity of every newly-produced 
coin is thus abundantly shown. 

Next to the completion of the survey of Pales- 
tine, the Palestine Exploration Fund can hardly 
render a more important service to the history of 
the Holy Land than by a collection of Hebrew 
coins of ascertainable authenticity. From the 
minute and exact provisions of the oral law we 
know, positively, that the annual Temple tax was 
siguliely paid,inacoin specially destined forthe pur- 

ose, during the whole time of the Second Temple. 
Without stating it expressly, the Talmud leads us 
to suppose that the coins in question were not 
eponymous; so that the date of any specimens of 
the “ Jerusalem,” “ Israel,” or “Zion” money can 
only be ascertained by comparison with coins 
bearing names of kings or high priests. Of these, 
besides the known Herodian and Asamonean series, 
we have the name of “ Eleasar, the Priest,” and 
the letters, at least, of the name of Eliashib. These 
occur on an assarion figured by De Saulcy, in his 
Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique, plate 
xiii. fig. 7. The letters are involved in their 
sequence, but not more so than in some of the 
nasi coins. With reference to these, in which it 
is possible that the word Shemoun may represent a 
proper name, they must, in that case, be referred 
to the pontificate of Simon the Just, as he was 
the only high priest of that name who was also 
president of the Sanhedrin. We have the sequence 
of the presidents since his date, and there is no 
high priest among them. 

n reply to Mr. Evans’s question as to the small 
silver coin (whether it were a zuza or a garmes), 
weighing sixty-three grains, and bearing the 
legend Shekel Isral, it is figured on page 125 of 
my little book, The Child’s History of Jerusalem.* 
It was ve drawn under my own inspec- 
tion; and was lent me for that purpose by the 





* Isbister & Co., 1874. 





Rev. Canon Tristram, as acknowledged in the 
detailed List of Illustrations. 
Francis Rovsri1ac ConpER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 31. 8 p.m, = Night of Hamlet at the 


ycoeum. 
Royal Institution: General Month- 
ly Meeting. 
Zoological. 
Mr. Sydney Smith’s First Piano- 
forte Recital (Hanover Square 


Monpay, Nov.2, 2p.m. 
TvuESDAY, Nov. 3, 8.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 4, 3 p.m. 


Rooms). 
8 p.m. Geological. Microscopical. 
TuurspDayY, Nov. 5, 8 p.m. Chemical: ‘On Methyl-hexyl 
Carbinol,” by Dr. Schorlemmer ; 
* On the action of Organic Acids 
and their Anhydrides on the 
Natural Alkaloids,” by Dr. C. K. 
A. Wright; “ Further Re- 
searches on Bilirubin and its 
Compounds,” by Dr. J. L. W. 
Thudichum ; “ Action of Bro- 
mine in the presence of Water on 
Bromopyrogallol and on Bro- 
mopyrocatechin,” by Dr. Sten- 
house. 
8 p.m. Linnean. 
8 p.m. Philological: “‘On Ten Etruscan 
Words,” by Professor Aufrecht. 


Frinay, Nov. 6, 








SCIENCE. 
On the Motion of the Fixed Stars. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Drayson, R.A., F.R.A.S. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 


Tuts book is founded on a fallacy of rather a 
peculiar character, and one to which the 
author adheres with a pertinacity worthy of 
“ Parallax” or Mr. John Hampden, though 
we are far from classing Colonel Drayson in 
the same category with those worthies. The 
controversy, if such it can be called, is one 
of long standing, and Colonel Drayson has 
so often been refuted without being con- 
vinced, that not much advantage is to be 
gained from pointing out the flaw in his 
reasoning, though his case may serve as a 
warning to those who attempt to solve 
difficult mathematical questions by element- 
ary geometry. Colonel Drayson’s point is 
that the pole of the earth does not describe 
a circle about the pole of the ecliptic, since 
the distance between them, or the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, is not constant. Now, if Colonel 
Drayson had considered the question apart 
from all prejudice, he might have concluded 
that it would hardly have been left for him 
to discover the very elementary fact that 
every point of the circumference of a circle 
is at the same distance from the centre, and 
he would perhaps have suspected that he did 
not clearly understand the theory he was 
criticising. 

What astronomers really hold is that the 
motions of the poles of the equator and 
ecliptic, which together give rise to the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, are’ complicated 
where long periods are concerned, but that 
for a short time their effects can be cal- 
culated on the supposition that the pole of 
the equator describes in space a very small 
arc about the pole of the ecliptic, while the 
latter moves through a very small space 
towards the pole of the equator, or, in 
technical language, the pole of the ecliptic 
is the instantaneous centre of motion of the 
other pole, a term which simply expresses 
the fact that it begins to move normally to 
the line joining them. This is a mode of 
expression which is familiar to every one 
acquainted with the differential calculus, the 
only peculiarity being about the inter- 
pretation of the term instantaneous in this 
case, for the motions are so exceedingly 








slow that our unit of. time must be 
reckoned in centuries ; and’even in a hun- 
dred years the pole of the ecliptic moves 
towards the pole of the heavens by only 
one eighteen-hundredth part of the angular 
distance between the two poles, so that for 
a few years the change of position may be 
neglected in considering the motion of the 
other pole, by virtue of the principle, known 
as ‘‘ the superposition of small motions.” 

But Colonel Drayson’s great quarrel with 
astronomers, is with regard to their state- 
ment that the pole of the earth would 
describe a circle in about 26,000 years 
round the pole of the ecliptic. This is 
exactly equivalent to the ordinary expres- 
sion that a railway train is travelling sixty 
miles an hour, meaning that it would pass 
over that space in an hour if it moved uni- 
formly at the speed which it has at the in- 
stant in question. 

Of course different writers have expressed 
this distinction between uniform and vari- 
able motion more or less distinctly, but 
though some of them may have misled 
Colonel Drayson, any one who has gone far 
enough into the question will find that this 
has merely arisen from the attempt to put 
the subject into a popular form, without that 
careful choice of language which the Astro- 
nomer Royal has shown in his Ipswich 
lectures. 

With regard to the theory of the motion 
of the stars, which Colonel Drayson has 
tacked on to his mare’s nest, it is suffi- 
cient to remark that it depends on a bit of 
reasoning in a circle. The motion in 230 
years is exceedingly small, so that there is 
not much difficulty in finding an are of a 
circle which will represent the observations 
for that period, and this circular arc Colonel 
Drayson afterwards triumphantly compares 
with the observations themselves. It is 
rather significant that Bradley's determina- 
tion, by far the most accurate of the last 
century, is omitted from the list, whilst 
Tycho Brahé’s very rough result is included, 
and the values computed in the Nautical 
Almanack for 1850, 1860, and 1870, on the 
received theory, are given, instead of those 
actually observed. We cannot follow Colonel 
Drayson into any of the conclusions he bases 
on these slender data, but confidently expect 
that after the wonderful discovery he has 
made, he will long continue to eo the 
world with the startling results which flow 
from so simple a source. 

W. H. M. Curistiz. 








The Public School Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Students. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. Second and 
enlarged Edition. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1874.) 


Tue second edition of the Public School 
Latin Grammar challenges attention on two 
grounds : first, because the author (to quote 
his own words) ‘“ has striven to bring out 
more prominently than before the leading 
facts of Comparative Philology, so far as 
they concern three kindred languages, Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit;”’ secondly, as con- 
taining an animated defence of the new 
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technical terms which (as is well known) 
abounded and were so widely objected to in 
the first edition. 

We could wish, in spite of all that Dr. 
Kennedy urges in their justification, that 
the new technical terms had disappeared, and 
that more attention and space had been given 
to the application to Latin of the results of 
comparative grammar. What has been done 
in this way is, indeed, very useful and in- 
structive ; but we should have been glad of 
more care and less caprice in the author’s 
proceeding. Of more care: for we find, for 
instance, on p. 555, the statement that “ the 
Low-Dutch languages are Gothic, Friesic, 
Dutch, English, et cetera;” on p. 577 the 
statement that “the Sanskrit word for 
‘father’ is (pitri=) pitar, the Latin 
pitér, the Greek (xarjp) rarép.”* Of less 
caprice: for while many important results 
of comparative philology are mentioned, 
some equally important ones are omitted, as, 
for instance, the existence of the pronominal 
declension in Sanskrit, which is so strikingly 
analogous, in the words which it affects, to 
that in Latin; and the structure of the Latin 
infinitive, which throws so much light on its 
syntactical use. 

The multiplication of technical terms to 
cover as many as possible of the various 
shades and turns of Latin construction ap- 
pears to us to rest ona mistaken idea, that 
it is part of the grammarian’s duty to show 
himself also a logician, and to arrange the 
turns of language as far as possible accord- 
ing to the categories of mental processes. 
No doubt this could be done were every 
mode of thought permanently stereotyped in 
particular languages. This is, however, so 
far from being the case, that confusions and 
cross-divisions are certain to arise as soon 
as an attempt is made to fit the facts of 
any given language at any stage in its 
development into the lines of those catego- 
ries of thought within which, no doubt, 
languages as a whole live and move, but 
live and move with the greatest freedom and 
apparent divergence. Grammar can do 
little more than give names to the forms of 
words ; to go further than this belongs to 
another science. We object to the intro- 
duction even of the logical terms “ subject ” 
and “predicate” into grammar, whose 
proper business is with noun andverb. For 
“subject”? and “predicate,” indeed, Dr. 
Kennedy is not responsible; but when he 
goes further and insists on our saying that 
in the sentence “‘ Dominus regnat,” “ Domi- 
nus” is subject, ‘“regnat’’ predicate ; but 
that in the sentence “ Dominus est rex,” 
“Dominus” is subject, ‘est’ copulative 
verb, ‘rex’ predicative complement, or on 
our remembering that in the sentence 
“ Arma virumque cano,”’ “ virumque ” stands 
in an “‘annexive relation” to ‘‘ arma,” or 
that the ablative absolute is a “ circumstan- 
tive enthesis,” we are fairly baffled, and 
know not what welcome to give to these 
bastard children of logic and grammar. 





_ * From this sentence the student would naturally 
infer that the Sanskrit form pitri answered to the Greek 
form warhp. But the Greek rathp (=arép-s) is the 
nominative answering tothe Sanskrit pitd (=pitar-s), 
while the Sanskrit pitri exists only as a base for the 
formation of certain cases like patri- in the Latin 
patrious. 





Tell a boy that a noun substantive is the 
name of a thing or a living creature, and he 
will understand you; tell him that “a noun 
substantive is a name simply denoting some- 
thing perceived or conceived” (p. 70), and 
he will learn nothing, or less than nothing : 
for you are explaining one unknown term 
by means of another. Nihil ez grammatica 
nocuerit nisi quod supervacuum est is a salu- 
tary precept.of Quintilian, taken by Dr. 
Kennedy as his motto for this volume. 

We earnestly hope that in another edition 
the technical terms may be simplified and 
reduced in number, and that a book which 
contains so many valuable facts patiently 
collected, and so much subtle analysis, may 
be thus rendered more attractive and intel- 
ligible to students of Latin. 

H. NErr.esHip. 








ABRAHAM GEIGER. 


Semitic studies, and especially Jewish literature, 
have lost in Dr. Geiger one of their most active 
and genial contributors. Abraham Geiger was 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, May 24, 1810. 
His early education was what we should call a 
Rabbinical one—#.e., all his time was employed 
in the study of Hebrew and the Talmud—a me- 
thod in use among the Jews during the last 
generation in Germany, and still practised in 
Hungary, Poland, and the East. At the age of 
eleven or thereabouts the young Geiger began his 
career in a Gymnasium, and in 1829 he was a 
student in the Philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity at Heidelberg, from whence he moved to 
Bonn. Here he won the prize for an essay on a 
question ‘proposed by the Philosophical faculty, 
“On the Sources of the Koran,” an essay which 
was printed in 1833 with the title Was hat Mo- 
hamed aus den Judenthum aufgenommen? Already 
in this, the first product of his learning, the 
— doctor showed a thoroughly critical mind. 

e essay might, indeed, at the present day be 
re-edited in its original form, with very slight 
modifications. His succeeding labours fully con- 
firmed the expectations formed from his first essay. 
We do not intend to follow his active career in 
Theology. We shall only mention that so early 
as 1832 he was appointed Rabbi at Wiesbaden, 
from whence ne was moved successively to Bres- 
lau, to his native town, and finally to Berlin, 
where he died a few days ago. From the very 
outset of his career Geiger belonged to the party 
who were anxious to reform the Jewish syna- 
gogue in accordance with the necessities of 
the age, without, however, entirely breaking with 
the traditions of the past. He refused, therefore, to 
become preacher to the reformed congregation at 
Berlin, a body which gave up all Jewish cere- 
monies consecrated by history and antiquity. En- 
dowed as he was with amy eloquence and 
literary power, he exercised a considerable in- 
fluence in many congregations throughout Ger- 
many and other countries, an influence which he 
maintained by the firmness with which he upheld 
his opinions in spite of all attacks and calumnies. 
It is marvellous how, though so fully occupied, 
he found time for the production of so many 
literary works of the greatest variety. We find 
him in the position of editor, and we may say 
chief contributor, to a quarterly publication for 
Jewish theology, which lasted from 1835 to 1847, 
and after being taken up again in 1861 lasted to 
the present year. In addition to this he published 
monographs on Maimonides, on the exegetical 
school of the rabbis in the north of France, on 
Eliyah del Medigo, and on many other learned 
Jews of the Middle Ages. He contributed also to 
Hebrew periodicals numerous articles on Rab- 
binical literature, as well as to the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, chiefly on Syriac lexi- 
cography and on Samaritan literature; in this 





latter subject he was doubtless the highest living 
authority. His Reading-Book on the Mishnah is 
full of grammatical and lexicographical notes of 
the highest importance for the. appreciation of the 
particular dialects of the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud. In his monographs on the famous poets 
Salamon ibn Gabirol and Jehudah Halevy, Geiger 
showed his poetical talent by translating various 
pone by these two poets of the Spanish school. 
n these translations he certainly did not reach 
the excellence attained by the late Dr. Michael 
Sachs in his poetical imitations of the Jewish 
poets of the same school, but his translation 
may be regarded as in many respects highly 
successful, To judge of his clearness, and the 
excellence of his German prose, we have only 
to read a chapter of his justly popular lectures, 
which are highly instructive even to students who 
are well acquainted with the subject of Judaism 
and its literature. They thoroughly deserve to 
be published in an English translation by the 
Society for Hebrew Literature of London. This 
notice may be concluded with the mention of his 
Urschrift, a work which he himself always con- 
sidered as his chef d’auvre, and in which he ac- 
cumulated the results of twenty years’ study. I 
myself never accepted his theory that the Saddu- 
cees derived their origin from the high priest 
Zadoc, but that they represented the Jewish aris- 
tocracy must be without doubt admitted. In this 
work are to be found two valuable hints on biblical 
criticism, especially in reference to the Samaritan 
text of the Pentateuch, and to that of the Septua- 
gint, although on this subject also I cannot al- 
ways agree with his results. The chief merit of 
Geiger’s researches in regard to this branch of 
study is his powerful anal ysis of obscure Talmu- 
dical passages. We have lost in him, above all, 
one of those rare scholars who know how to handle 
the Talmud critically ; a loss which it will take a 
long time to replace. Ap. NEUBAUER, 








THE ENDOWMENT OF ORIENTAL STUDIES AT 
OXFORD. 


Tue following memorial was presented to the 

Council of the University of Oxford nearly six 

months ago, but no notice of it has as yet been 

taken beyond a note from the late Vice-Chancellor 
to the effect that it “ should receive the attention it 
deserves ; ” and we understand that even members of 

Convocation are as ignorant of its existence as the 

general public. The negative attitude of Oxford 

contrasts somewhat unfavourably with the conduct 
of Cambridge, where the establishment of a Chair 
in Sanskrit followed a memorial from the Royal 

Asiatic Society :— 

“To the Convocation of the University of Oxford 
from the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, esta- 
blished by Royal Charter for the Advancement of 
Oriental Literary Knowledge and Knowledge in re- 
lation to Asia. 

“The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland take the liberty of submitting 
to the Convocation of the University of Oxford 
the importance of making better provision for the 
teaching and encouragement of the study of the 
languages included in the Semitic Family in its 
most extended sense, but generally represented by 
the sister languages of Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. 

“2. The Council are aware that there are already 
a Regius Professor of Hebrew and two Professors of 
Arabic, but they submit that, first, there is no pro- 
vision whatever for Syriac; second, that the Hebrew 
Chair, from the nature of its emolument, a Stall in 
the Cathedral of Oxford, is a Chair of Theology and 
Exegesis of the Holy Scriptures rather than of lin- 
guistic science, and does not extend to the whole range 
of Hebrew literature, modern as well as ancient; and, 
third, that there is at present no encouragement for 
the study of Arabic. 

“3. The Council submit that, though the Maho- 
medan subjects of Her Majesty exceed in number 
those of any other potentate, yet there are fewer 
Semitic scholars, and a more limited publication of 
Semitic texts, translations, and treatises, in the Bri- 
tish dominions than in France or Germany, countries 
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whose relations, and opportunities of intercourse, with 
Semitic nations are much more restricted. 

“4, The Council submit that it is not a valid ob- 
jection to this proposal, that there is at present no 
demand for instruction in Semitic languages among 
the graduates and undergraduates of the University ; 
because the liberal endowment of efficient chairs, the 
appointment of professors of repute, and possibly the 
offering of some inducement, would attract students. 
Under any circumstances, it is the unquestionable duty 
of the great Universities of England to be at least as 
efficient as any similar institution in other parts of 
the world. 

““§. The Council further remark that in all the 
Universities of Germany there are effective chairs of 
Semitic languages. Paris has become the very metro- 
polis and centre of Semitic study, and thither flock all 
the young men, who will be the Oriental scholars of 
the next generation ; the result even now is that, when 
any work requiring knowledge of Oriental subjects 
has to be undertaken, few Englishmen are forthcoming, 
and the chairs in Oriental languages, the posts of 
Librarians and Secretaries to Jearned Societies, the 
Cataloguers of Manuscripts (such as those in the Bod- 
leian), are passing into the hands of Frenchmen and 
Germans. There is in consequence some risk of 
England losing the high station acquired by the 
labours of former Semitic scholars such as Hyde, 
Pococke, and the Prideaux. 

“6. It may be that at the present moment the 
emoluments at the disposal of the University will 
prove to be insufficient, but there is reason to hope 
that, if the University make the first move, private 
liberality may do for Semitic what it has alreacy done 
for Aryan linguistic science, and the English or Indian 
Governments might then be induced to supplement 
the endowment by special State Grants in return for 
the opportunities of instruction afforded to the public 
servants of the State employed in the East in diplo- 
matic or administrative posts. 

“7, The Council respectfully suggest that the lin- 
guistic teaching of Hebrew be provided for separately 
from the provision for Theology and Biblical Exegesis, 
and that a separate and purely linguistic chair, to be 
held by clerk or layman, be established for all the 
branches of the Semitic family, and that provision be 
made for a certain number of studentships. 

“(Signed) Henry Barrie Frere, President. 
Henry Rawitryson, Director.” 








MR. C. 8S. PARKER'S PROPOSALS FOR UNIVERSITY 
REFORM. * 


Tux occasion of this paper is the publication of 
the Report of the Royal Commission appointed, 
on the advice of Mr. Gladstone, to enquire into 
the property and income of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and their colleges and halls. 

Except a very brief expression of opinion, 
commending in some respects the efficiency of 
the management, the Commissioners have con- 
fined themselves to stating metters of fact. 

And as these facts are now for the first time 
accurately ascertained and brought before the 
country, it must be presumed, with some view to 
further action, a favourable opportunity is pre- 
sented for discussion such as may help to form 
public opinion on a question ripe for practical 
consideration. 

First, then, what is the total emount of annual 
yevenues in question ? 

This had been till now unknown. In 1852a 
Royal Commission reported that, owing to the 
unwillingness of the authorities to answer ques- 
tions, they had “little authentic information to 
communicate.” And in 1868 Mr. Pattison, Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, says, “ The informa- 
tion does not exist at present in an accessible 
form.” But now, “ the Universities, the colleges, 
and all their officers have, with few exceptions, 
supplied all the information asked for.” 

n round numbers, which for convenience will 
be used throughout, the Royal Commissioners 
report the total income in the year 1871 as being 
for Oxford, 414,000/., or, including prospective 
increase to the year 1890, 538,000/.; for Cam- 





* Text of the paper read before the Social Science 
Congress. 





bridge, 340,000/., or, including prospective in- 
crease, 380,000/. h 

That is to say, in the course of centuries, by the 
liberality of numerous founders and benefactors, 
and owing to the continual increase in the value of 
land, the University of Cambridge, with her 
seventeen colleges, and the University of Oxford, 
with her nineteen colleges and five halls, have 
amassed property of which the aggregate income 
for Cambridge falls but little short of, and for 
Oxford exceeds, the “thousand pounds a day,” 
popularly mys to measure the largest private 
incomes in this country. 

When such princely revenues are compared 
with the modest incomes of our Scottish Univer- 
sities (less than that of a successful ironmaster or 
merchant), or, indeed, with the resources of any 
other Universities in the Old or New World, and 
when it is remembered that with their pecuniary 
wealth and noble buildings Oxford and Cam- 
bridge inherit ancient fame and invaluable tradi- 
tions, intellectual, moral, and religious, besides, 
until lately, a monopoly in England of the power 
of granting degrees, it may well be asked, in no 
unfriendly spirit, whether these great Universities 
are rendering equivalent services to the higher 
education of the country, and to the general com- 
monwealth of letters and of science; and if not, 
whether any better distribution of their ample 
funds might make them more effective for the 
destined purpose. 

But before we can speak particularly of these 
large amounts as endowments applicable to the 
various purposes of a University, considerable 
deductions must be made, and some explanations 
are required. 

The Commissioners themselves have not said 
expressly whether they regard the total sums re- 
turned, as gross or net income. But apparently the 
outlay for management, repairs, improvements, 
rates, and taxes on landed estates should be 
treated as a deduction from gross income; and 
the same may be said of some 23,000/. a year 
applied to augment Church benefices in the gift 
of the Universities or Colleges. Subtracting these 
items, the net remaining income is for Oxford, 
358,000/.; for Cambridge, 297,000/. 

This net income, however, is not all endow- 
ment. For Oxford 77,000/., and for Cambridge 
62,000/., is what the Commissioners call “ internal 
income,” that is, money levied by the University 
or by a College from its own members, for room 
rent, fees, dues of various kinds, and profits in the 
buttery and kitchen departments. At the five 
Halls, seven-eighths of the income returned is 
of this nature. If any part of this could be 
regarded as endowment, it would be the room 
rent, and other dues, for use of college build- 
ings. But the value of the buildings has been 
included in the return made of “ external income,” 
and must not be counted twice. It would 
seem, therefore, that in order to arrive at 
the net value of the endowments, these items 
should be deducted, so that the net endowments 
may be stated for Oxford at about 280,000/., and 
for Cambridge at about 235,000/. 

We may proceed, then, to examine the distri- 
bution of the whole income. And first, we can 
only glance at and pass by the heavy items of 
miscellaneous expenditure on establishment, ser- 
vants, college officers, rates and taxes on college 
buildings, repairs, pensions, allowances to residents, 
&e. To examine these to any good effect would 
require more time than is at our disposal. 

Excluding, however, these more general items, 
the seven chief heads of special expenditure, in 
order of their magnitude, are as follows :— 


Oxford. Cambridge. 
Fellows ‘ ‘ - £102,000... £103,000 
Scholars, Exhibitioners, 

Prizes and Examiners 44,000 33,000 
Heads . - x 33,000 20,000 
Professors and Tutors . 24,000 12,000 
Chapels, &c. . . ° 9,000 6,000 
Libraries ‘ é S 6,000... 4,000 
Scientific Institutions . 2,000 ... 2,000 











This distribution is hardly such as the general 
public would expect, and a satirical person might 
even suggest as an improvement to reverse the 
order, giving to “ Scientific Institutions ” 100,000V., 
and to “ Fellows ” 2,000/. 

But seriously, let us try to understand better 
the meaning and actual working of the present 


system, 

Taking the number of residents in the univer- 
sity roughly at about 300 graduates, and 1,700 
undergraduates, we find that most of the former, 
and two in five of the latter, derive substantial 
aid from endowments. At Oxford four-and- 
twenty heads of colleges and halls receive, on an 
average, each in money about 1,3001., or, including 
houses and other advantages, say 1,500/.; fort 
professors, on an average, under 500/., or, includ- 
ing the canonries of Christ Church, under 6007. ; 
340 fellows, each towards 300/.; 483 scholars, on 
an average, 70/.; and some 250 exhibitioners are 
“ich on 40/. a year.” The for Cambridge 
are not very different, except that the colleges 
have done much less than at Oxford to endow pro- 
fessors, who have, in all, only 9,000/. at Cambridge, 
as against 16,0007. at Oxford. 

The Professors may be taken as representing 
special and profound knowledge of the subjects 
that they teach. In general they are underpaid, 
and it is evident that if the chairs were less 
poorly endowed the services of still more eminent 
persons might sometimes be obtained. The 
patronage also of many chairs might be better 
vested. But with whatever drawbacks, speaking 
broadly, the professors are the class on whom the 
universities chiefly depend for reputation in science 
and learning. 

The Heads of Colleges are men chosen in riper 
years by the fellows, usually from among them- 
selves. Hitherto they have been selected for 
business capacity, or for personal popularity, as 
often as for learning. But experience shows, and 
it may in future be expected, that fellows elected 
by open competition will generally place at their 
head the most eminent of their number ; and from 
this point of view there is some foundation for the 
claim put forward by Mr. Pattison, himself the 
learned head of a college, that the income of the 
heads should be regarded in part as a special, and 
not an excessive, endowment of learning. There 
are active duties also belonging to the head of a 
college, which if well discharged go far to justify 
his present income. 

Leaving the Heads then as they are, we may go 
on to enquire, what are these Fellows, to maintain 
whom the two great English universities, through 
their colleges, spend oak above 100,000/. a year? 
We have no such class at our Scottish universities. 
They have none such at the German universities. 
What do these six or seven hundred gentlemen do 
to earn the lion’s share of the endowments ? 

According to the present practice, the new 
fellows are elected by the existing fellows of a 
college, after open competitive examination, in 
Oxford conducted always by the college, with the 
aid of assessors, if n , in special subjects. 
In Oambridge the smaller colleges elect upon the 
results of the university examinations. At Oxford 
a candidate is elected by any other college as freely 
as by his own; at Cambridge he must be 
already a member of the college electing. 
With this exception as regards Cambridge, 
the Fellows are supposed to be, and speaking 
broadly, they are, the ablest and most distinguished 
students, selected, with t impartiality, soon 
after taking their hecklers degree, in general 
before the age of five and twenty. Once elected, 
for the most part they have no special duties, but 
are bound in conscience to the best of their powers 
and judgment to promote the interests of their 
college and of their university as ny’ of re- 
ligion, learning, and education. ost fellow- 
ships are tenable for life, being vacated only on 
marriage, or on obtaining a fixed income from 
other sources of 500/. or 600/. a year. A clerical 
fellow usually remains in college till, after some 
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of service as tutor, he succeeds to a college 
oS 
in , or 

their cm studies But a thre no provision co 
aesponding to a co iving on which a layman 
can eng feats tame at ag lay until of late, has 
been exceptional. Asa general rule, they go to 
their professions. The average actual length of 
tenure of a fellowship is ten years, so that the 
average number of vacancies in a year is more 
than thirty, and the income, as has been stated, 
is towards 300/. 

These “ Prize Fellowships,” as they have been 
called, are too plainly of the nature of sinecures 
not to have inc criticism from the general 
public. They have also been attacked by Uni- 
versity reformers, as a waste ot University re- 
sources, The general public, taking the utilitarian 
view, have demanded that the Fellows should at 
least be bound to do some special service in return 
for their emoluments, and having but vague con- 
ceptions of any other special service to be rendered, 
they have in general held that Fellows, if not 
abolished, should be employed in teaching under- 
graduates. 

Some University reformers, on the other hand, 
of whom Mr. Pattison, in his Suggestions on Aca- 
demical Organisation, may be taken as the spokes- 
man, have declared their opinion that “a vast 
diminution of the number of prize fellowships ” 
would interfere but little with the inducements to 
University studies, and therefore that almost the 
whole of these funds may with —— be 
ram in yo wee a bineelt eo — 
te posed that ins of thirty, there shou 
yg two, or three prize fellowships annually, 
to be competed for not by Bachelors but by 
Masters of Arts, and that the whole residue of 
these endowments should be devoted to maintain- 
ing “a central body of learned men devoting their 
lives to the cultivation of science and the direction 
of academical education.” 

Mr. Pattison has not stated what salary, in his 

inion, each such learned person should receive. 

t he has indicated, as corresponding to the 
— of other professions, incomes ranging from 

0007. to 1,800/. a year, admitting, however, 
that position, distinction, the pleasantness of 
pursuing liberal knowledge for its own sake, 
and the command of time for literary work, 
as compared with the slavery, say, of a Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy, or of the managing director 
of a bank, ought to count as.an equivalent for 
some few hundred pounds a year. 

According to this scheme, three hundred Fel- 
lows at 300/. a year would give place to some 
fifty or more additional Professors or learned 
persons, drawing double or treble the present 
of a Professor, with a considerable number of 
University lecturers looking for the succession to 
such lucrative appointments. Meanwhile, tutors, 
perhaps the hardest workers, would continue to be 
— as now by fees, with some small supplement 

m the endowments. 

The mode of appointment to these Chairs Mr. 
Pattison feels to * a matter of great difficulty 
and of vital importance, a question, he says, 
“stantis aut cadentis Academiae.” He decides to 
vest the patronage in a Board cf five Curators, 

whose number he curiously and invidiously 
excludes all Peers, sons of Peers, members of the 
House of Commons, and Bishops. 

Whatever may be the weak points of the pre- 
sent system, Mr. Pattison’s proposal, it will be 
felt, runs too violently to the other extreme. It 
38 doubtless desirable to increase the number of 
professors, to improve their income, and to take 
the best security that can be had for the election 
of the ablest and most learned. There is t 


foree in the arguments urged in behalf of making | 


the Universities at any cost centres of profound 
pore i ge and ing much to the 

working of demand and supply to bring 
students to sit at the feet of eminent professors. 
Lord Bacon long since wisely censured “ the small- 





ness and meanness of the salary or reward which 
in most places is assigned to public lectures,” and 
pointed out how, “if the fathers in sciences be of 
the weakest sort, or be ill-maintained,” the meagre 
cag pea” of the teacher will repeat themselves 
in the pupils— 
“ Et patrum invalidi referent jejunia nati.” 

So far as a University has control of revenues, its 
duty and its wisdom is to provide for liberal 
remuneration of its ablest teachers, and not of 
oral teachers only, but of those who promote 
science by original research, or literature and 
learning by composing books. 

But it is possible to move in this direction too 
fast, and too far, and a fair measure of the present 
requirements of Oxford at all events may be taken 
from the replies sent in by the several Boards of 
Studies and by the Professors themselves to en- 
quiries addressed to them by the Vice-Chancellor 
last year. 

It is curious to note the contrast between the 
demands of the older and of the more newly es- 
tablished studies. 

Dr. Pusey and four other Theological Professors 
agree that no more Professors are wanted in that 
department, and at most two or three Assistant 
Lecturers would suffice. 

The Classical Boards of Studies anf Professors 
suggest the addition of two Professors and four 
Readers in Philology, one Professor and one 
Reader in Ancient History, and two Readers in 
Philosophy. 

The Mathematical Board desire an increase of 
at least four Professors, two in Pure and two in 
Applied Mathematics, besides Readers, 

he Modern History Board ask for a Chair of 
English History, a Chair of Literature in con- 
nexion with History, an additional Chair of 
Ecclesiastical History, and means for dealing with 
Archaeology, Numismatics, Military History, and 
Geography; also a staff of Readers. And the 
Board for the School of Jurisprudence require one 
additional resident and one non-resident turer 
in Roman, and one in English Law. 

But the largest demands naturally are those of 
the studies most recently established—the School 
of Natural Science, which grows like a young 
cuckoo in a sparrow’s nest. The Board ask that 
the teaching of Physics, at present in the hands 
of one professor, should be divided among four— 
one for Acoustics, one for Heat, one for Optics, 
and one for Electricity and Magnetism. They 
also want a Chair of Experimental Mechanics, 
and suggest one of Civil Engineering. The 
individual Professors ask, further, for an ad- 
dition of two or three in Biology, one for the 
department of Rural Economy as distinct from 
Botany, and a large increase of the staff for 
Chemistry ; each new professor to have, of course, 
a separate laboratory and a demonstrator. In 
Geology the late eminent Professor Phillips was 
content to ask for one competent assistant. 

The Hebrew, Sanskrit, and Anglo-Saxon Pro- 
fessors wish for no assistance. But Professor Max 
Miiller reports that, if it be desired to establish 
a real School of Comparative Philology, there 
would be needed seven new Chairs for the Teu- 
tonic, Celtic, New Latin, Semitic, Persian, Egyp- 
tian, and Chinese, coupled, if possible, with 
Tataric and Mongolic ; also, in view of our Indian 
responsibilities, a professor of the New Sanskrit 


es. 
pay as Regius Professor of Medicine, 
makes a scarcely less formidable demand, in case it 
be intended to make Oxford the seat of practical 
medical education, enumerating the Chairs which 
already exist in the University of Edinburgh, and 
the lectures at Guy's Hospital, as com with 
the one Medical Professor at Oxford, himself. He 
suggests, however, that Oxford should rather aim 
at developing only the scientific side of medicine, 
in which case for the present four new lecturers 
ight suffice. 


a y, Mr. Ruskin, as Professor of the Fine 





Arts, would be satisfied with two “‘ Readerships,” 
one in Modelling, and one in Painting. 

This somewhat tedious list is given to show that, 
taking the requirements as stated by those most 
conversant with them, an addition at this time of 
some five and twenty or thirty professors, and as 
many readers, would suffice. And the largest 

suggested by any of the boards is, for a 
professor 1,000/., for a reader or assistant 400/. a 
year. But also it is pointed out by the Dean of 
Christ Church and others, that many of these 
Chairs would be worth maintaining only if a man 
really eminent in the subject were forthcoming, 
and failing this, the endowment might with more 
advantage be devoted to some other Chair. He 
therefore proposes that in the interests of learning 
and science a fund be formed and placed under con- 
trol of persons carefully selected; that this board 
have power to assign professorships for life or 
for a term of years to men who Naive attained 
or are attaining eminence in branches of study 
not otherwise recognised in the University ; and 
that such professorships as a rule be terminable 
with the tenure of the persons for whom they were 
created. 

With such provision for the less necessary 
Chairs, all the requirements that have been an- 
nounced might be provided for about 30,000/. 
a year, an expense which might be met by the 
appropriation of less than one-third of the fel- 
lowships to the maintenance of professors and 
readers. 

Of the remaining fellowships Mr. Pattison 
would assign almost the whole, if not to profes- 
sorships and headships, at least to eminence in 
the several departments of learning, such as can 
be attained only in maturer years. 

The interests of learning pure and simple may 
seem to point in this direction. But before ap- 
anton, such an absolute change, we should 
remember that the question has other bearings. 

In the first place, at the Universities and else- 
where, the general feeling is in favour of allowing 
a tutor to retain his fellowship, even after mar- 
riage, so long as he is rendering active service to 
his college as a place of education. Mr. Patti- 
son’s idea perhaps transcends all college interests. 
But if so, it belongs not to the present, nor to the 
immediate future. For the present there will be 
college tutors, and although their fellowshi 
already bring in less than their fees, yet “ to be 
paid wholly out of fees, or, if necessary, to have 
a small stipend in aid of fees,” would be for them 
a downward step, to the position now occupied 
by private tutors, who also will probably continue 
to exist. For college tutors, the reform really 
needed is one which at Oxford has made great 
progress, namely, combination among the colleges 
to divide the work, so that each tutor may lecture 
on his special subjects to larger and better assorted 
classes than a single college can furnish. Of such 
college tutors, the most distinguished are on their 
way to become University lecturers or professors 
in the departments which they make their own. 
Meanwhile, some sixty or eighty fellowships must 
be retained for them. 

But, also, something may be said in favour of 
ee fellowships generally. They encourage (too 

vishly, no doubt) the devotion of many years at 
school and four expensive years at college to the 
courses of study marked out for the highest Uni- 
versity honours, not only in the old schools of 
classical literature and mathematics, but in those 
of natural science, history, jurisprudence, and 
theology. To describe these studies as “ the 
elements of the learned languages,” is some- 
what out of date, and less accurate than be- 
comes a leading University reformer. If these 
are not the methods best adapted to lay the broad 
foundation of liberal learning, and further to pre- 
pare the bases on which future eminence in the 
several departments of human knowledge may 
rest, let the Universities acknowledge this, and re- 
arrange their course of studies. But if the present 
course, or courses, for honours are believed to be 
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the best training up to the age of three or four 
and twenty. the latest to which most men can 
afford to continue their studies without liberal 
assistance from endowments, let this, too, be 
acknowledged. It is not well to grudge to those 
who at this age show the highest proficiency and 
fairest promise the prize of such an income, not 
for life but for seven or ten years, that they may 
enter on their professions, or on their further 
studies, free from narrowing cares and from the 
necessity of seeking, instead of higher attainments, 
immediate pecuniary returns. To underrate the 
influence for good that such University men have 
in their professions, in public life, through the 
press, and not least in connecting the Universities 
and colleges with the outer world, may be to take 
not a higher but a narrow and one-sided view even 
of the interests of learning. 


It may not seem too much, then, to retain in 
all about two hundred fellowships accessible, as 
at present, to younger men by competitive exami- 
nation, but terminable after seven, or at most ten 
years, except when held in combination with 
educational or other special duties. This shorter 
tenure, and the promotions of college tutors to 
University appointments, would cause a some- 
what more rapid succession, so that there would 
be on an average, instead of two or three, some 
five-and-twenty vacancies each year. But it 
might be in the power of all colleges, as it is at 
present of some, by a majority of two-thirds, to 
elect to such a fellowship, without examination, a 
professor or public lecturer insufficiently endowed, 
or any person eminently qualified to render special 
service. 

There would remain unappropriated of the pre- 
sent number some forty fellowships, or 12,000/. 
a year. For this sum it is easy to find employ- 
ment. The laboratories alone, and other material 
requirements to which reference has been made, 
would soon exhaust it. Provision also may be 
needed for retiring pensions. 

But a scheme more akin to the present applica- 
tion of the money has been propounded, ana has 
been received with considerable favour. This is 
best set forth in an able pamphlet by the Rev. J. 
Percival, head-master of Clifton College, entitled 
The Connexion of the Universities and the Great 
Towns. The English Universities are not situated, 
as the Scottish Universities mostly are, in great 
towns. This has led to a divorce between com- 
merce and manufacthre on the one hand, and 
learning and science on the other, greater even 
than exists on this side of the Tweed. Mr. Per- 
cival’s proposal is that the wealthier colleges 
should appropriate certain of their fellowships 
as stipends for professors, who should be mem- 
bers of the college, but should reside for six 
months of each year in the great towns, and be- 
come the centres there of study and intellectual 
life. The towns, on the other hand, he 
proposes should subscribe an equal sum to- 
wards the endowment of such chairs, and 
should provide suitable buildings, while the 
fees to be paid by students would add to the 

rofessor’s income. On this principle, to provide 
or a great town a University staff of eight pro- 
fessors—say one of mathematics, one of chemistry, 
one of physics, one of physiology, one of Latin 
and Greek, one of history, one of law and political 
economy, one of moral and metaphysical philo- 
sophy, would require the appropriation of only 
eight fellowships. So that if Oxford and Cambridge 
undertook the negotiation each with four towns, 
thirty-two fellowships from each University, or 
less than one-tenth of the present number, would 
suffice. These fellowships would not be less, per- 
haps more, attractive than the rest as prizes. The 
successful candidates for them would for the most 
part be of maturer age than twenty-five, perhaps 
often promoted from prize fellowships, and them- 
selves hoping for promotion ultimately to chairs 
at Oxford or Cambridge. For the advantages 
to be gained by this application of a few fellow- 
ships, reference may made to Mr. Percival’s 


pemeeiiety which well deserves a careful reading. 
is plan, or something like it, has been taken u 
spontaneously by co both at Oxford an 

ambridge, and is thus in a fair way to receive a 
practical trial. 

Provided (which should be the first considera- 
tion) that the central life remains vigorous at the 
universities themselves, there can be little doubt 
that Oxford and Cambridge would gain by thus 
connecting themselves with the larger centres of 
population, as there must be many persons fitted 
for the student life who cannot afford to make 
the first experiment by leaving their homes and 
places of employment to settle in provincial uni- 
versity towns. 

Meanwhile the enterprise with which the old 
universities of late have taken on themselves the 
duty of examining the results of higher education 
throughout the country, must soon have the effect 
of greatly invigorating and raising the standard of 
the intellectual life at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Looked at from this point of view, the 44,0007. 
at Oxford, or 33,0007. at Cambridge spent on 
scholars, exhibitioners, and prizemen, seems by no 
means excessive. Now that education is be- 
ginning to be organised throughout the United 
: Kingdom, so that the ablest and most industrious 
| children from the elementary schools may be 
: assisted to receive a longer education, and then 
that the most successful of their number may 
again be selected for higher studies, and ulti- 
mately for a University course, it is not dispropor- 
tionate to the great revenues of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge that they should offer between them annually 
about one thousand stipends of 70/. each, and per- 
haps half that number of stipends of 40/., to the 
most promising students throughout the country 
for the four or five years of their university edu- 
cation. It seems desirable, however, that means 
should be taken to appropriate a fair number of 
the smaller stipends to students of the class who 
stand most in need, such as the poorer men who 
now live at Oxford or Cambridge unconnected 
with any college or hall. A few of the ablest of 
these from year to year have been elected to the 
ordinary open scholarships, but it would be well 
if some of the colleges would offer exhibitions 
to be competed for separately by “ unattached 
students.” One of the most successful of 
recent University reforms has been the per- 
mission thus to attend the University without 
incurring the expenses of a college. Experience 
has shown that degrees can thus be obtained, 
though with fewer advantages, at a much lower 
cost than had been possible, viz., for less than 501. 
a year. The only exhibitions at Oxford as yet 
reported as being specially given to unattached 
students are two of 25/. a year offered by the 
Grocers’ Company, and one of 30/. a year offered 
by a non-resident fellow of a College. Many of 
the Colleges, however, have been liberal in per- 
mitting them to attend College lectures without 
charge. The University has received from them 
in fees and dues more than has been expended by 
the delegacy who attend to their interests. 

The University, unfortunately, as compared 
with the Colleges, is poor— magnas inter opes 
inops.” At Oxford the total University income, 
external and internal, including trust funds, is 
only 48,000/., at Cambridge only 34,000/., with 
little prospect of increase. This does not include 
any profits of the University Press, which seem to 
be omitted from the report. The activity of the 
Press at Oxford of late has been remarkable and 
highly beneficial to education and to learning ; let 
us hope that it has been also lucrative. But one 
advantage of great wealth to a University is, that 
it ought thereby to be enabled to deal liberally as 
a publisher with authors, bringing out important 
works of learning or of science without too much 
regard to the market that they may command. 

For this, as well as other reasons, it may be 
matter for regret that some part of the superfluous 
wealth of the Colleges does not belong to the 
Universities. But any proposal to treat the 











property of so many distinct corporations as a 
common fund weal be legitimately, stoutly, and 
successfully resisted. The most that is pro 

in this direction is that the Colleges should tax 
themselves, in some fair proportion to their. 
wealth, to form a fund for University purposes, 
But this could only be done by general consent, 
and perhaps not to any large amount. 

It may have seemed to those who are familiar 
with the distinction between University and 
Colleges, that some of the proposals y dis- 
cussed—the conversion of fellowships, for in- 
stance, into professorshi ount to taking 
College funds for University uses. 

But this is not necessarily so. Already some 
of the Colleges, under the influence of the former 
Report and Executive Commission, have come 
forward liberally to maintain professorships for 
the benefit of the whole University—only retain- 
ing a special interest in the funds by requiring 
that the professor should hecome a member of the 
College, and that the College should have some 
honorary share in his election. A further ex- 
tension of this not only is easier to accomplish, 
but in itself is preferable to an abandonment of 
revenues by the Colleges to the University. It 
tends to unite the professorial with the College 
system; to preserve the esprit de corps of the 
Colleges, which may be compared to that of 
regiments in the army ; to evoke a generous oa 4 
among the wealthier corporations in bestowing suc. 
benefits on the general academical community ; and 
lastly, which may perhaps enlist some support, it 
naturally leads to College expenditure upon labo- 
ratories and other apparatus for professors whom 
they have undertaken to maintain. 

It seems scarcely possible that such reforms as 
have been indicated can be carried out on a large 
scale, and with enough of method and of order, 
except by the aid of some central body, either 
constituted by the Universities themselves, or, 
more probably, a new Executive Commission ap- 
pointed by Parliament. But if the latter course 
should be preferred, it is important not only that 
full scope should be given for spontaneous action 
on the part of the Universities and Colleges, 
but that the public generally should know that 
the reform comes less from without than from 
within. Even the reforms accomplished twenty 

ears ago were originated not so much by Par- 
iament, or by public opinion, as by the prolonged 
and persevering efforts of a few leading members 
of the Universities. And now when these earlier 
reforms are beginning to bear fruit, when e 
rience has shown the value of the professorial 
system, when a large number of the fellows of 
Colleges have been elected by open competition, 
when narrow college prejudices have begun to dis- 
appear, and voluntary alliances between Coll 
are springing up, when the Universities are dis- 
playing in every direction unwonted energy, 
engthening their cords and strengthening their 
stakes, the public should not be misled to think 
they have to deal with retrograde, obstinate, or 
lethargic ‘corporations. Rather let them believe 
that with such aid from the Legislature as ex- 
perience may prove to be 5 the Universities 
and Colleges will take the lead in further reform, 
and will rise easily and gracefully to the position 
they ought to occupy before the world. Oxford 
po Cambridge have not held their own of late 
against the German Universities as seats of learn- 
ing, though = more might be said for them 
as places of wholesome education, schools for 
training able statesmen, learned judges, a liberal 
and fig tee ee ll But already the tide has 
turned ; Europe has n to recognise a change ; 
and if they steadily pursue the course on which 
they have entered, the future will be theirs. 

What has been brought forward in these 
necessarily hurried pages comes to this. Our 
great national Universities have at their disposal 
extraordinary resources. Much of their present 
application is good, but the whole should be ex- 
amined from a central point of view, and any 
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waste at once arrested. Without revolutionary 
or communistic change, and avoiding extravagant 


_ expenditure in any one direction, it seems possible 


at once to retain the present headships as the 
highest rewards of learning; to strengthen the 
staff of University professors and readers—a point 
of vital importance—as much as they themselves 
desire ; to supply such material resources as they 
need ; to keep a liberal provision of prize-fellow- 
ships; to connect the Universities by provincial 

rofessorships with the great towns, if they will 

o their share; to maintain the existing supply of 
open scholarships and exhibitions; and to appro- 
priate separate exhibitions in eonnexion with the 
poorer class of unattached students lately admitted 
to the Universities, and also with the local-ex- 
aminations which they superintend throughout 
the country. At the same time means should not 
be wanting for improving the College libraries, 
and especially for the better housing of the great 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, perhaps the most 
valuable in the world, which is not even free from 
danger of a conflagration. 

If these items of expenditure seem to run beyond 
the ample income of the present, further affluence 
in the course of fifteen years will increase the 
endowments of Oxford by 124,000/., and of Cam- 
bridge by 40,0007. The internal income also will 
increase with growing numbers, and if moderate 
fees be assigned to some of the professors, their 
stipends need not make so large a claim on the 


“endowments. 


One word in conclusion for the Scottish Uni- 
versities, and specially here for the University of 
Glasgow. We cannot but feel somewhat pain- 
fully the contrast between the wealth of which 
we have been speaking and our poverty. Even 
the two or three prize fellowships—“ reliquiae 
Danaum atque immitis Achilli”—which Mr. 
Pattison and his friends propose to leave to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in place of thirty-five a year, 
would bea great boon to one of our Scottish Uni- 
versities, With slender means they have fought on 
well, and by concentrating the income on a few pro- 
fessorships, and making free demands for fees, have 
even contrived to rob Oxford and Cambridge of 
many of their best scholars, to fill Chairs at St. 
Andrew’s, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. But if the 
English Universities, out of their abounding 
wealth, are asked to colonise the larger towns, 
may not the wealthy towns of Scotland which 
already have Universities in or near them be 
‘neve to do more for their adequate endowment. 
It is hardly necessary to exhort them to this duty, 
for the golden stream has begun to flow, and 

thaps nowhere more copiously than at Glasgow. 
But the soil is still thirsty, and whatever the 
great political economist may have said here to the 
contrary, we know from experience, as well as 
from Dr. Chalmers and all his pupils—“classis 
numerosa ”—who to his and their satisfaction have 
slain Adam Smith’s argument again and again, 
that in these higher departments of culture the 
crop will bear some due proportion to the artificial 
irrigation. CuarLes Stuart Parker. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Physiological Action of Snake Poison.—An in- 
teresting paper on this subject, by Dr. T. Lauder 
Brunton Dr. Fayrer, ap in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society (No. 149, 1874). The 
snakes they have experimented upon have been, 
amongst others, the Naja tripudtans, the Ophto- 
phagus elaps, Daboia Russellii and Bungarus fas- 
ciatus, but especially the Naja and the Daboia, 
which last is a viperine snake. The general 
symptoms produced are in both cases nearly the 
same, consisting in depression, faintness, hurried 
respiration and exhaustion, lethargy, unconscious- 
ness, nausea, and vomiting. In dogs, Guinea-pigs, 
and rabbits, peculiar twitching movements occur, 
which seem to represent vomiting in them; occa- 
sionally, in fact, dogs and Guinea-pigs do vomit, 
and dogs are profusely salivated. As the poison- 





ing proceeds, paralysis appears sometimes affecting 
the hind legs first, tad Geouing to creep up the 
body, and sometimes affecting the whole animal 
nearly at the same time. ere is loss of co- 
ordinating power of the muscles of locomotion. 
Haemorrhage, relaxation of the sphincters, and 
sanguineous or muco-sanguineous diarrhoea, often 
precede death, and are generally accompanied by 
convulsions. In fowls the ap ce is one of 
extreme drowsiness; the head falls forward, rests 
on the beak, and ually the bird, no longer 
able to support itself, crouches, then rolls over on 
its side. There are frequent startings, as if of 
sudden awaking from a drowsy state. Frogs are 
restless after the injection of cobra poison, perhaps 
however, only from the effect of the prick; a gradu- 
ally increasing torpor succeeds, the limbs are drawn 
up, and the head gradually sinks forward between 
the hands. The power of motion is lost before 
that of sensation. The heart continues to beat 
after all motion in the body has ceased. The 
bite of venomous serpents generally proves fatal 
to innocuous serpents, but not always; while 
venomous snakes are not generally affected, either 
by their own poison or that of another sort of 
snake, no less than fifteen drops of venom having 
been injected hypodermically into a cobra without 
effect. The activity of the poison is not destroyed 
and is scarcely impaired by drying. Coagulation 
of the venom by alcohol does not destroy its 
activity, the poisonous principle remaining in 
solution. 

Experiments made upon the mongoose (Her- 
pestes griseus), long supposed to be unaffected by 
the poison of venomous snakes, either on account 
of some peculiarity in the constitution of the 
animal, or, as the story used to run, on account of 
its knowledge of some herb which it used to eat as an 
antidote, showed that when fairly bitten it suc- 
cumbs like any other animal. Its great vigour 
and activity enable it to elude the snake. The 
pig, also thought to be proof against snake poison, 
escapes, probably by receiving the wound in the 
foot, where absorption is not rapid or vigorous. 

Experiments were made to see whether cobra 
poison had any effect on the germination of seeds, 
and it was found that that venom does not prevent 
germination, but interferes with it, especially 
when strong. 

The action of the poison is always most rapid 
when it is introduced directly into the circula- 
tion, as by injection into the jugular vein. It 
acts as a local irritant, causing suffusion and 
swelling when applied to the eye, and t extra- 
vasation of blood around the where it has 
been injected. It does not produce any apparent 
change in the blood-disks or in the coagulation 
of the blood. It destroys the irritability of the 
muscles when directly applied to them, and softens 
the tissue, rendering it apt to decompose. 

In regard to the cure of snake bites, they have 
no belief in the efficacy of the plan suggested by 
Dr. Halford, namely, the injection of ammonia ; 
but they think death might be prevented in some 
instances at least by the combined action of trans- 
fusion of blood and the maintenance of artificial 
respiration. 

The Réle of the Gases in the Coagulation of the 
Blood.—MM. E. Mathieu and V. Urbain in a 
paper communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
at the meeting held on September 14, 1874, 
state as the result of their experiments: 1. 
That carbonic acid is the agent of the sponta- 
neous coagulation of the blood. 2. That during 
life the obstacle to this coagulation resides 
in the blood corpuscles, these having as their 
special function the fixation not only of the 
oxygen, but also of the carbonic acid contained in 
the blood. As a result the coagulating action of 
the last-named gas cannot be exerted in physio- 
logical conditions. They proceed to show that 
there are many proofs of the participation of 
carbonic acid in the phenomena of the spontaneous 
coagulation of the blood. Thus, the amount of 
CO, contained in blood before coagulation, and 





after coagulation, was at 100° Fahr., 48°05 and 39°38 
cc.; at 86° Fahr., 50°00 and 44°85 cc.; at 59° 
Fahr., 49°00 and 40°95 cc.; and at 50° Fahr., 
54°50 and 42°50 ce. Again, the blood which returns 
from glandular o , and especially from the 
kidneys, is in ble, and this blood contains 
very little carbonic acid (renal arterial blood 49°78 
cc, per cent., renal venous blood 16°00 cc. per 
cent.). So also, if the removal of carbonic acid 
from the blood be favoured by simple exosmose, 
coagulation will not take place; yet if it be placed 
in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, ¢ tion 
rapidly sets in. The clots, however, are softer 
than those which form in air, rendering it probable 
that oxygen influences their consistence. Lastly, 
certain neutral salts impede or prevent coagula- 
tion, but such salts fix a notable volume of car- 
bonic acid, and thus withdraw it from the blood. 


The Conduction of Sensory Impressions in the 
Spinal Cord.—The part just issued of Ludwig's 
Arbeiten aus der Physiolog. Anstalt zu Leipzig fiir 
1872 contains several interesting papers. Among 
others is one by V. Nawrocki, who states that in 
1870 Miescher arrived at the conclusion that the 
fibres of the sciatic nerve, which can produce 
elevation of the blood pressure by reflex action, 
run, after their entrance into the cord, in the 
lateral white columns. Several years previously 
Tiirck had maintained that these columns con- 
tained sensory fibres. The researches of Miescher 
left it doubtful whether a portion of the sensory 
fibres acting upon the muscles of the vessels did 
not run in the grey substance of the spinal cord, 
and Nawrocki’s experiments were undertaken with 
the view of determining this point, and he has 
satisfied himself that all the fibres of the sciatic 
nerve, which reflectorially effect increase of blood- 
pressure, run upwards within the upper segment 
of the lumbar region of the spinal cord in the 
lateral white column. 


New Method of procuring Large Quantities of 
Lymph.—Dr. Lesser (Ludwig's <Arbeiten, 1872, 
p. 94) states that he has been successful in ob- 
taining large quantities of lymph by placing the 
animal (dog) under the influence of woorara, and 
introducing a tube into the thoracic duct, while 
artificial respiration was maintained. Occasionally 
the tube becomes stopped up with coagulum, but 
it may easily be cleared with a fine wire. The 
eggs | procured amounted in 55 per cent. of all 
the animals experimented on, to more than 06 
cubic centimétres per minute. 


At the Congress at Lille of the French As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, an 
elaborate address was delivered by M. Wurtz, 
in the course of which he reviewed the pro- 
gress of chemistry from the time of Lavoisier 
to our own day. Coming to the discoveries show- 
ing that certain atoms, or substances, could be re- 
moved from compounds, and others substituted for 
them, he said, all the compounds derived by sub- 
stitution, affecting the same substance, were ranged 
in the same family of which that substance was 
the head. From thence arose groups of bodies 
perfectly distinct from each other, the number of 
which was increasing every day. The honour 
of classifying them belonged to Laurent and 
Gerhardt. Laurent was the first to point out that 
a certain number of mineral and organic compounds 
had the same composition as water, and this idea, 
brilliantly developed by Williamson, had been 
generalised by Gerhardt, who referred all com- 

unds, mineral and organic, to a small num- 

r of types, of which hydrochloric acid, water, 
and ammonia, were the principal. In these com- 
paratively simple compounds, one element can be 
replaced by another element, or by a group of 
atoms behaving as a radical, in such a way as to 
yield a multitude of compounds related to each 
other by analogy of structure, if not by resem- 
blance of properties. Bodies of the water type, 
mineral and organic, are, according to the 
nature of their elements or their radicals, 
powerful bases, energetic acids, or neutral sub- 
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stances, facts which connect together the most 
diverse bodies and break down the barriers which 
former theories had aT between inorganic 
and organic chemistry. In reply to the question 
why the bodies mentioned as types deserve 
that title, M. Wurtz explained that certain 
elements impressed definite characters on their 
compounds. The atoms of chlorine are so con- 
stituted that one of them only wants one atom 
of hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid, while 
oxygen takes two atoms of hydrogen to form 
water, and one atom of nitrogen requires three to 
form ammonia, and one atom of carbon takes four 
to make marsh gas. At the moment of combina- 
tion the atoms rush together, and there is usually 
an evolution of heat resulting from an expenditure 
of active force in the mélée. Atoms of different 
bodies are not endowed with the same aptitude 
for combination, and when atoms combine, their 
movements are subjected to a reciprocal co-ordi- 
nation which determines the pattern of the new 
system and its equilibrium. Alluding to the 
connexion of chemistry and physics, M. Wurtz 
observed that it is in the movements of atoms 
and molecules we must look to discover, not only 
the source of chemical forces, but also the cause 
of the physical modifications which matter under- 
goes, including the phenomena of light, heat, 
and electricity. Illustrating the modern theory of 
heat, he said: heat a bar of steel and it will dilate 
with an irresistible force, a portion of the heat hav- 
ing been employed in causing a divergence of its 
molecules. Heat a gas, it will likewise dilate, and 
a ——- of its heat momen in producing its 
still greater dilatation; and it is easy to prove 
this consumption of heat, for if you heat the same 
gas without permitting its dilatation, it requires 
less heat to raise it to the same temperature. 
Heat produces three different effects: an eleva- 
tion of temperature by increasing the vibratory 
energy, an augmentation of volume by widening 
the distance between the atoms or molecules, and 
finally, by further amplifying their trajectories it 
destroys the equilibrium of the system, producing 
decomposition, or fresh combination. He asks, is 
it easy to conceive that the physical and chemical 
forces which act on ponderable bodies are applied 
to matter in a diffused and continuous state. Is it 
not more natural to suppose that they operate upon 
definite and limited particles which represent the 
points of application of all the forces? According 
to this view, the universe is formed of two sorts 
of matter, ether and atomic substance: the one 
infinitely rarified, homogeneous, and filling all 
space, and consequently enormous in its mass, 
impalpable and imponderable; the other discon- 
tinuous, heterogeneous, and only filling a ve 
limited portion of the immensity of space, althoug 
it forms the great assembly of worlds. 

Students of the new chemistry will be familiar 
with most of these explanations, but we have ex- 
tracted them from a report of the entire address 
given in the Revue Scientifique, because they supply 
an excellent and popularly intelligible résumé 
of a chemical philosophy that harmonises with 
the development doctrines of the Darwinian 
school. 








FINE ART. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY: OIL-PICTURES. 
Tue eighth exhibition of “Cabinet-pictures in 
Oil” opened at this Gallery on October 26. It is 
a sufficiently meagre collection: mediocrity is 
spiced with skill, and relieved here and there by 
something that has artistic purpose or method of 
a superior kind. 

The most charming picture in the gallery is con- 
tributed by Mr. Hughes, and the most disciplined 
one by Mr. Legros. Our Daughter, by the former 
artist, represents a lovely maiden, full of the grace 
and sentiment of an English girl of breeding, 
somewhat wan and fragile in her exquisite bloom, 
who half kneels on the grass of the lawn to caress 
a white pigeon; she compresses its back lightly 





downwards. Her father and mother, old-fashioned 
county-people with immensely florid visages 
and redundant corporations, look on from the 
background, with sunflowers dispread around 
them, and beagles pacing about. Mr. Hughes has 
perhaps never done anything more tender and 
gentle than this little work; which is as much 
as could well be said in that line of encomium. Mr. 
Legros's painting, named A Fishmonger, presents 
the interior of a shop, apparently (to judge by the 
view out of window) in some English cathedral 
town; the character of the two denizens of the 
shop, however—one of them in shirt-sleeves, the 
other wearing his hat and smoking a short clay 
pipe—is certainly not English but French. The 
well-varied stock of fish is painted with that 
excellent combination of simplicity, ease, and 
rg which distinguishes Mr. Legros’s work of 
this kind. He is one of the painters who can 
treat a subject not calling upon the powers of 
thoughtfulness or invention, with a dignified re- 
serve and unembarrassed seriousness which avail 
to keep the work far above the level of triviality, 
and within the limits of fine style in art. 

Mr. Stanhope selects, in The Banks of the Styx, 
a grand and strange theme, making severe imagi- 
native demand: naturalism would not here count 
for much, and has not been aimed at. We see 
two lovers, forlorn souls wearied out with the life~ 
struggle, waiting on one side of Styx, while Charon 
in his boat rows towards them up the stream: 
they are eager to be away and across, though a 
happy peace seems not destined to be theirs for 
ever. The rockbound rivulet, the ironbound 
crags, the conception of the figures themselves, 
give much unity to this work—in some regards, 
the most important on the walls. In essential 
respects, we prefer it considerably to Mr. Poyn- 
ter's much smaller canvas, Psyche’s Awakening, 
where the nymph is represented catching her first 
sight of the Mansion of Love, as described in Mr. 
Morris’s poem :— 

“She, standing in the yellow morning sun, 

Could scarcely think her happy life was done, 
Or that the place was made for misery.” 


This composition gives a certain lofty, dreamy 
impression, with its sweep of half-beclouded 
mountains duskily reddened in the dawn: the 
colour, however, is not felicitous, showing more of 
a mauve-tint than of a “yellow morning sun.” 
The whole treatment has something that seems 
caught from Mr. Leighton, and is more scenic 
than rightly ideal. Dawn and Day, by Mr. 
Watts, must also be counted less than successful. 
Dawn is a female air-floating figure—not the 
rosy-fingered Aurora, but an embodiment of those 
early and pallid beginnings of light when the 
reign of Darkness is still well-nigh undisputed, des- 
tined though it be to rapid overthrow. Her 
drapery is of obscure blue in rippled folds, pro- 
longing the tint’ of the more asa ape nd ing 
blue sky below her, which we think the best 
point in the picture. Day, poised behind her in 
the air, is a male impersonation, ruddy-fleshed, 
and with rubescent varicoloured wings. The pose 
and action of both figures are rather of the lax, 
half-thought-out kind, and their faces undefined. 
Mr. Storey rarely gives us anything that is not 
well treated. from its own point of view; but 
there is irritating insignificance in the subject- 
matter. Such is the case with Enough ts as Good 
as a Feast, in which we find a gentleman of the 
seventeenth century dining off a pheasant, and 
his housekeeper holding a second P cexweer in her 
hand. This is Dutch art with a vengeance: not 
so low in types certainly, as many well-accredited 
specimens of the schools of Holland, but just as 
destitute of meaning and artistic raison Wétre. 


The better the workmanship, and the more’ 


pleasing the detail of social life in costume and 
accessory, so much the more unsatisfying does the 
sum-total remain. Mr. Hodgson continues to 
ow in firmness and completeness of execution : 

is Postmaster-G'eneral’s Offer, Tangiers, appears to 
show something of the influence of Géréme, super- 








vantage the strong, resolute, rather hard-featured 
manner of Mr. Hemy. It is pleasant in ensemble, 


and in detail also ; would lose nothing by a 
little more suavi re with its positiveness. 
The Orange of Mr. Thomas Grahame, a 


young Irish woman under the colonnade of a 
mdon theatre, has force and spontaneity, but 
beyond this not much. Mr. Pepys Cockerell, in 
the ene I named First on the Spot, has chosen 
an odd subject, and treated it cleverly: a gentle- 
man of the time of Charles I. who has been slain 
— duel beside a willow-bordered streamlet, and 
whose co is uiringly snuffed at by two 
calves, let out to henees the Aenea bivbinge. Mr. 
Walter Crane has seldom missed his mark more 
observably than in the little specimen of affectation 
entitled Cupid and my Dame, with a quotation from 
Spenser. 

Two works which may be called promising are 
the Poor Travellers and the Matdenhood of Mr. 
Wise ; the first has a certain intensity of aim, and 
the second breadth of manner. e Waning 
Light of Mr. P. R. Morris may be commended 
along with these. Pictures are contributed by 
two ladies of the Epps family: Under the Pears, 
by E. Epps, and “ Because the Music went that 
Way,” by N. Epps. Both ladies have talent of a 
superior kind, and fine practical training; the 
second specimen is the mere satisfactory, and, 
with its vigorous direct method of realisation, is 
not far from attaining all that it aims at. Dwellers 
in the Desert, a fi subject with a smoking 
Arab and a hoopoe, is interesting as coming from 
the hand of the admirable painter of landscape 
and sea-pieces, Mr. Henry Moore. Bertie, a Por- 
trait, is the contribution of Miss Alyce Thorny- 
croft: a damsel in an orchard-clump, companioned 
by a white kitten (if indeed the rather ungeneric- 
looking animal is of the feline kind). This is an 
incomplete work, yet not wanting in style. Wel- 
come as the Flowers in May is not a fortunate 
specimen of Mr. Robert Macbeth’s uncommon 
capacity. It represents a young lady entering a 
room, holding a nosegay—perhaps as a birthday 
aye to some unseen parent or grandparent. 

he action and expression are impulsive, but the 
face, with its beaming eyes and open mouth, misses 
softness in the effort after eagerness, and must be 
pronounced somewhat clumsy. He won't hurt 
you, by Mr. Heywood Hardy, a rather dressy 
little girl with a bloodhound, is carefully and 
approvably painted. The like praise, in unstinted 
measure, belongs to The Young Signor, by Mr. J. 
Forbes-Robertson, a gentleman whose recent suc- 
cesses as an actor should not make us forget that he 
has, if he likes to work for it, a future before 
him as a painter as well: this handsome mediaeval 
Italian head is pourtrayed with vigour and fine 
taste. The last figure-subjects which we need 
name are by M. Régamey, Un Bivouac de Tirail- 
leurs Algériens, Turcos, Campagne de la Crimée, 
a well-sized and fairly effective sketch; and by 
Mr. Hayllar, A Visit to the National Gallery, 
showing an elderly farmer and his wife asleep 
amid the masterpieces of old art—true enough, 
and, in all conscience, low enough. 

In the landscape section we re-encounter three 
of the painters already named—Messrs. Macbeth, 
Moore, and Hemy. “ While Fishing-boats lie nestled 
tn the Bay,” by the first-mentioned artist, is per- 
haps the most telling picture in the room—the 
one which most decisively catches the eye by 
force and luminousness of execution. On inspec- 
tion, it is little “ painty ” (as artists say), but none 
the less skilful-and striking: Mr. Macbeth evi- 
dently has before his mind’s eye, as a model, the 
pictorial method of Millais, and no more masterly 
standard of practice need be wished for among our 
exhibitors. A subject of a nearly similar class has 


been selected by Mr. Hemy—Salmon Fishermen 
Mending Nets: a good example of his style, though 


not absolutely one of the best. Mr. Moore 
are Late Autumn, Frosty Morning, grey and 
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graceful; and the Medsterranean in a Gale, o> 
The often misused name of “study” is rightly 
applied to this excellent production ; which, 
great rapidity and even offhandedness of work, 
does nevertheless embody very acute n 
of appearances and of the underly- 
ing neta. The ship tosses ; the lumpish sea, blue 
in general tint, shows frequent bottle-green linings 
of the tumbled weltering billows, and white crests 
which vapour off here and there into pouring 
spray-drifis, Another really noticeable storm 
picture is The Wreck on Boulogne Sands of Mr. 
Arthur Severn—perhaps the best work he has 
ever produced, for impressiveness and dignity of 
conception, combined with well-balanced and 
disciplined execution. The storm has been wear- 
ing on this long while, and is now dim and 
ghostly ; a dreadful red light perturbs the horizon ; 
grey veils of cloud lift and thicken again; grey 
waves swirl in, sweeping the bare level of dubious- 
tinted sand. The pictures of Mr. Hamilton Mac- 
allum might, for strenuous force, be named along 
with the one by Mr. Macbeth already noticed ; he 
has indeed a very vivid sense of the strong over- 
mastering contrasts or alliances of light and 
shadow at sea,—the loaded local colour, the 
densely darkened recesses of the unresting ripples. 
Of his three contributions, the one named 
Into a Quiet Haven is perhaps ths least commend- 
able, extremely forcible though it certainly is. 
Taking on board the Skipper shows a full measure of 
skill in the treatment of figures as well as scenery ; 
and A Westerly Breeze is highly enjoyable—only 
less fresh and bracing than its subject-matter of 
ri and densely blue sea, with the legioned sea- 

dipping and hovering, flocking and dispers- 
ing momently. Another painter who has worked 
with much vigour of brush and liquid depth of 
colour is Mdme. Cazin, whose Evening is notice- 
able for effect. Mr. Alma~Tadema sends a small 
landscape with a figure of a girl on.a heath 
sheltered under her sunlit parasol, Sunny Days ; 
a capital bit of truth, interpreted by an artistic 
eye and hand. , j 

Other landscapes may be cited summarily, taken 
mostly as we pass them on the walls. The Great 
Fire at the Pantechnicon, as seen from Hyde Park, 
by the portrait-painter Mr. Richmond, an inte- 
resting record. After Rain, Trefriw, North Wales, 
by J. Aumonier, a capable study of torrent-form ; 
also Kumbling Waters, by Tristram Ellis, some- 
what sim.Jar in general subject, with more variety 
and more of the obvious look of liquidity. 4 
Summer's Eve, by Joseph Knight, effective, but 
rather bv avy-handed. The Moated Grange, by 
W. (‘ristian Symons, well felt, and with good 
foliage-drawing. Leafless, by George — 4 

icture of trees in mid-winter. The work of Mr. 

xden L. Pocock, to which is appended the 
quotation, 
“The moon charms the watery world below, 

Wakes the still seas, and makes them ebb and flow,” 
is agreeable in its tone of colour, compounded of 
green, blue, and grey. Along with The Hour of 
Smoke, South Devon, by Perey Macquoid, and 
The Castle at pane po the Marsh, by J. 
W. B. Knight, some s pictures by Mr. Edwin 
Edwards, the etcher, deserve notice; particu- 
larly Mousehold Heath, Norwich, with the spire 
of the cathedral, and some few other lofty 
summits, just showing over the solid expanse of 
the heath itself. By Claud Calthrop, In the Villa 
Borghese, Rome, large and forcible. By John 
Parker, Cottage at Brailes, Warwickshere, in a 
manner studied from such executants as Messrs. 
Walker and Pinwell; a very efficient piece of 
work, rather too bare in surface. Two Swiss 
mountain-scenes by Mr. Gale, Valley of the Schma- 
dribach, and Wengen. A Lake, by T. Blake 
Wirgman, is marked by facile realisation; also 
Through the Brook, by A, B. Grahame, with 
tangly vegetation across the stones which pave 
a rivulet. River-scene, Holland, by Charles 
Thornely, praiseworthy for sunlight. arly 
Spring in the Woodlands is a pleasant work 


by Mrs. Harry Goodwin; who sends likewise a 
rocky coast-scene, the refined style of which 
derives partly from Turner and y from Alfred 
Hunt. This lady’s husband contributes a curious 
subject, The Sea, Above and Below: in the central 
compartment we discern the surface of the sea; 
in the two side-compartments, the fishes swimming 
within its waters. Blessing the Sea, by W. L. 
Wyllie, a French féte-scene, is bright and minute ; 
On the Nile near Cairo, by Ditchfield, pourtrayed 
with much exactitude. One of the laudable foreign 
exhibitors is H. W. Mesdag, author of Unloading 
a Herring-Boat, Schevening. Mr. Prinsep’s Autumn 
in the Isle of Wight counts among the more con- 
siderable landscapes here: it has a natural but 
rather a heavy aspect. 

In animal-painting, we have to notice the Tim 
of Mr. Nettleship; a youthful lion taking his ease 
in a quiet retreat. There is less subject here than 
in several of the painter’s conspicuously fine 
studies of wild-brute life, but the same general 
quality of truth and intellectual observation. See 
also the painting of Mr. J. Macbeth, Dozing—a 

i ralibe seat amid hydrangeas and other 
Lescsesteme tinted blossoms ; and, for ordinary 
flower-painting, as usual, the three masterly ex- 
amples by M. Fantin. The exhibition contains 
one single sculptural work, the terra-cotta - M. 
Dalou, Paysanne Francaise; a charming thing, 
like all else that its author produces. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Warts, R.A., has recently commenced a 
painting of considerable size, the subject of which 
is a hitherto untouched moment in the story of 
Lady Godiva. Artists have invariably treated 
either the ride through the town, or the moment 
of setting out. In either case we naturally 
find her represented as occupying a very unusual 
situation with an unabashed courage, driven by a 
touch of self-consciousness almost past the line 
where impudence begins. Mr. Watts has set 
himself the task of conveying to the spectator an 
impression of the cost to the woman herself at 
which such an action as this must have been per- 
formed. 
‘“* Not only we that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well ; 
aor ae ee ee 
Did more, and underwent and overcame, 
The woman of a thousand summers back.” 
Mr. Watts has selected the only moment in the 
rendering of which could be fitly embodied the suf- 
fering entailed by the execution of the act, the 
moment of Lady Godiva’s return after the deed has 
been accomplished. To depict hesitation atthe point 
of setting out could only distress us by conveying 
the possi po! of her refusing, with natural weak- 
ness, the ordeal before her; and the ride itself 
must be without an instant’s faltering. What- 
ever occurs in her path she must none the less 
fearlessly bear up; but at the moment of return 
the dread reaction would swiftly overtake courage 
taxed to its uttermost powers of endurance. Mr. 
Watts shows the lady falling fainting from her 
— into the arms of the women who have 
urried to receive her at the stroke of noon. 

Mr. Lztenton, R.A., is engaged in carrying 
out at the same time two very diverse works, each 
of which is in itself an undertaking of great im- 
portance. His small oil sketch treating the pro- 
cession of the Daphnephoria has already been 
described in these volumes (AcaDEMY, March 28). 
This sketch he is now carrying out on a scale so 
considerable that its demands would seem likely 
to absorb the whole energies of the painter; but 
the restless genius of Mr. Leighton has found 
another vent. His charming talent in modellin 
is appreciated by all who have had the go 
fortune to see the sketches in clay which he has 
executed from time to time. One or two groups 
of the procession of the Daphnephoria have been 





thus carried out by Mr. Leighton: we may men- 





tion one in particular of three girls who advance 
dancing, their robes floating backwards on the 
air, which is wonderfully attractive from the lively 
grace of movement which has in it been success- 
fully caught. There is, however, one subject 
having an independent motive which was produced 
by Mr. Leighton last winter, and immediately 
commanded the admiration of the most com- 
petent judges. This remarkable group represents 
an athlete struggling with a serpent which has 
entwined itself round his body. It is not too 
much to say that it is as fine as any antique of its 
size which has come down to us. Mr. Leighton’s 
friends were unanimous in urging him to carry the 
group out — a larger scale. This is what he is 
now engaged in doing. The statue, when finished, 
is, we believe, to be cast in bronze; should it 
fulfil ultimately the promise of the smaller model, 
it will be the greatest, the most complete work 
which Mr. Leighton has yet accomplished. 


Tue statue of Artemisia in the Mausoleum room 
at the British Museum is at this moment in course 
of being set up anew. The pose of the whole 
figure, as originally set up by the late Mr. West- 
macott on its arrival in this country, has always 
appeared awkward and unsatisfactory. Something 
was evidently wrong with it, something unex- 
plained. Mr. Storey’s restoration, which has for 
some time past been standing by the side of the 
statue, only showed this the more plainly, and it 
was at last resolved to take the figure to pieces, 
and to set it up anew. This is a very arduous 
process, and not to be lightly undertaken. It in- 
volves considerable labour spent in merely digging 
out the lead with which the figure is plumbed, and 
in sawing across the seams of plaster which 
cement the original fractures. When at last these 
fractures are laid bare and clean, there begins a 
task which is terribly trying to the nerves and 
patience of the most phlegmatic workman. Each 
separate fragment has to be refitted, and in the 
present instance the labour was rendered even 
more onerous than usual, because, the opportunity 
presenting itself, it was thought desirahte to try 
over again the heap of unfitted fragments which 
had been brought from the Mausoleum, and 
which had not yet found a place. Here, again, a 
word of comment is perhaps necessary. This 
trying of fragments requires not only the most 
acute and sustained attention accompanied by 
lively ingenuity, but experience has shown that 
it can only be successfully conducted by a person 
who has never previously handled the pieces with 
the same intention. The eye must be quite fresh, 
and unprejudiced by any past associations. For- 
tunately, a capable man was at hand, to whom the 
Mausoleum fragments were unfamiliar, and two 
very important discoveries have been made, the 
first involving a total change in the plumbing of 
the statue. One of the principal fractures passed 
right through the lower limbs, breaking through 
the right knee, from which, indeed, a large piece 
was detached, which has not been found. 
This fracture in Mr. Westmacott’s restoration was 
kept apart and open by a seam of plaster 
about two inches thick, and thus the upper 
portion of the body was given a back- 
ward inclination, whilst the leg below the 
knee was stiffly thrust forward. It is now ascer- 
tained that the fracture is a clean fracture, the 
edges fit, and there is not, nor ever was, any pre- 
text for separating them in the manner above 
described. The consequences in <'vering the pose 
of the statue are most serions, The upper part of 
the figure, instead of inclining backwards, leans 
gently forwards, the right leg from the knee 
being slightly withdrawn beneath its weight. 
Thus an effect of height and dignity is instantly 
gained, and the sense of squareness, heaviness, 
and difficulty which has of old distressed the eye 
disappears. The second discovery is scarcely less 
important than the first. Artemisia wears a 

nt, one end of which is brought over the 
eft shoulder from behind, whence it falls in heavy 
folds down the front in a perpendicular direction. 
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These folds terminated in an abrupt fracture. Mr. 
Storey, in his restoration, continued them nearly 
to the ground, and ended them in an inelegant 
little knob. Three days spent in incessant fitting 
and refitting, brought to light among the broken 
fragments the actual piece required to finish the 
folds of the drapery. They terminate in a pointed 
end, which is now in its place, and not only shows 
us how these folds finished, but also at what dis- 
tance from the ground. 


An exhibition is to be opened at Blois, in the 
chateau, in the month of May, 1875. The muni- 
cipal authorities have voted the sum of 35,000 fr. 
for the fitting up of the wing of Gaston of Orleans 
for the exhibition, which will include one of re- 
trospective art. 


Some important frescoes of Pietro Perugino, the 
master of Raffaelle, have been discovered in the 
cathedral of Corneto. M. Bompioni, a painter, 
has been sent by the Minister of Public Instruction 
for Italy to examine and report upon them. 


A MONUMENT is about to be erected at Pére-la- 
Chaise to the memory of Frédéric Soulié. It is 
entirely of Belgian granite, the work of the sculp- 
tor Roland, and ornamented with a bronze medal- 
lion in high relief by Clésinger. 

Ture has been lately found at Corbie (Somme) 
a fine painting by Vandyke. This picture, which 
is signed, is 60 centimétres by 104, and is painted 
on oak panel. It represents the interior of the 
apartments of Vandyke, with his family, on a day 
of Kermesse, after supper. It consists of ten figures, 
and on the walls of the room hangs the Ecce Homo 
of Vandyke, with other pictures and various ob- 
jects of art. 


Tur Chronique reports the discovery of a 
splendidly carved and painted reliquary of early 
fifteenth century work in the church of Marsal, a 
church already rich in relics of the Middle Ages. 
The reliquary is in the form of a church with five 
naves, and is 73 centimétres in length, 31 in 
breadth, and 35 in height. On the outside are sculp- 
tures in relief, representing the Adoration, Christ 
with His Disciples, and the Annunciation and 
Coronation of the Virgin, executed, it is said, in a 
most masterly manner, and in the interior are 
little niches in which are placed statuettes. This 
curious cathedral in miniature was formerly sur- 
mounted by aspire, but this, as well as most ofthe 
pinnacles of the buttresses and delicately carved 
finials and crockets, has been broken off. 
Several of the groups of sculpture appear to have 
been imitated from those of the Cathedral of 
Reims, a circumstance which makes it probable 
that the sculptor of this beautiful little reliquary 
was an artist working in that city. Traces of 
painting and gilding still remain upon it. It is 
proposed that it shall be properly restored and 
again placed in the church of Marsal. It is not 
stated how such a treasure came to be hidden, or 
how it was found. 


Tue Venddme Column has at length been 
restored to its former position, but the injuries 
due to its fall, and to the effects of neglect and 
wilful defacement, will require a prolonged process 
of restoration and cleaning before it will recover its 
former appearance. 


A NuMBER of stained glass windows of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, which had been 
removed for safety from various religious houses 
to the Jesuits’ College at Cologne, when threatened 
with sale by public auction under the Napoleonic 
régime, and had continued there ever since, have 
recently been placed in the sacristy, chapter-house, 
and north transept of Cologne Cathedral. 

Tue administration of the Luxembourg is at 
present occupied in transporting a certain number 
of the works of painters that have hitherto been 
included in its galleries, to the Louvre. By a 
wise arrangement the works of a deceased master 
of the French school cannot take rank in the 
Louvre until ten years after his death, when it 





may be supposed that the prejudices of contempo- 
rary criticism will no longer affect the justice of 
the verdict. Thus it has happened that Horace 
Vernet, Eugéne Delacroix, Ingres, Paul Delaroche, 
and several other masters who now belong to the 

st, were still to be found among the living 
French painters for whom the galleries of the 
Luxembourg are more especially reserved, a fact 
that often caused ignorant or facetious enquiries 
after their addresses to be made to the guardians 
of the museum. They will from this time be 
found in their proper places in the Louvre. 


Tue exhibition of Paul Baudry’s 


ae for 
the New Opera House closed on Octo 


r 15. 


Ara recent sitting of the Municipal Council 
of Paris the sum of 200,000 francs was voted for 
works of art to be executed next year for the city 
of Paris. “ Ah! qu'il est loin,” says Le Gaulois, “le 
temps ot le méme chapitre du budget dépassait 
500,000 francs;” but we should be somewhat 
astonished in England to find our municipal 
authorities voting even 8,000/. for the purchase 
of works of art by contemporary artists. 

As we often hear of the commission that is 
called upon to distribute the commandes de la 
ville to the various artists, sculptors, painters, 
engravers and medallists judged worthy of the 
honour, it may be interesting to learn the names 
of the members of this commission as it is at 
present constituted. They are: Members by 
right—MM. Ferdinand Duval, president; Al- 
phand and Duc, vice-presidents; Bailly, Michaud, 
and Tisserand. Members nominated—MM. Perrin, 
Jobbé Duval, Delzant, Signol, Géréme, Bonnat, 
Dumont, Guillaume Jouffroy, Gatteaux, Henriquel- 
Dupont, Labrouste, Marquis de Chenneviéres, de 
Longpérier, Haureau, Léopold Delisle, Clément 
de Ris, Merruan, Bouvard and Cocheris. 


Pitoty’s latest work represents a scene from 
English history—Henry VIII. repudiating Anne 
Boleyn. It has created a great sensation at 
Munich, 


Tue Portfolio for this month (October)contains 
the second part of Mr. C. T. Newton's learned 
article on “Greek Art in the Kimmerian Bos- 
poros.” It especially relates to the rich orna- 
ments in goldsmith’s work that have been found 
in the tombs and mounds. Several fine specimens 
of these, as, for example, the Melos neck and 
earrings, may now be seen in the British Museum. 
A study of “Bough Structure,” by D. Oliver, 
will no doubt be acceptable to many artists and 
amateurs who find pleasure and instruction in 
the pages of the Portfolio, the only art periodical 
in England that at all meets their wants. 


Mr. J. E. Hopson, A.R.A., writes from Geneva 
to the Times of Monday last, mentioning that the 
hand of the “ restorer” has ruined what the Com- 
mune had spared in the case of two pictures in 
the Louvre. One is a Murillo, the other the 
Marriage of Cana, by Paul Veronese. Of the 
latter Mr. Hodson writes :— 

“ The Marriage of Cana stood alone among pictures ; 
its enormous size enabled the painter to employ har- 
moniously all the resources of his palette ; every note 
of the painter's gamut was struck ; it contained, so to 
speak, a symphony in every key. Of colour in its 
highest sense there is now nothing left: instead of it, 
the painter's eye is struck by the crude aspect of 
familiar pigments. What was once of a lovely blue is 
now of an earthy green; the white draperies, the 
clouds, and the architecture, which used to be sugges- 
tive of the hues of opal, of silver, and of the pearl, 
now remind one of ashes and sand. Qui color albus 
erat nunc est contrarius albo, And as though the 
painter had intended to point out the completeness of 
the miracle of Cana, most of the wedding guests are 
depicted with vermilion noses. In fact, in the pro- 
cess of restoration, the painting has been ruthlessly 
rubbed down to its first cout.” 


Tue Damascus correspondent of the Levant 
Herald calls attention to the unsatisfactory state 
of the Turkish law with regard to treasure-trove. 
No right to participate in his discovery is recog- 





nised in the finder, who consequently melts or 
beats up priceless coins and artistic treasures, and 
attempts to sell them as old metal. Two instances 
are given, in one of which some coins were dis- 
covered among the ruins of an old house at Baal- 
bec, and successfully sold by the finders, while 
in the other 100 Cufie gold dinars were unearthed 
near Zahley, and have been lost beyond hope of 
recovery. The writer suggests that the finder 
and the proprietor of the land on which the dis- 
covery takes place should each receive compensa- 
tion in proportion to the intrinsic value of the 
objects found, while the objects themselves should 
become the property of the National Museum. 


A curtiovs incident has just caused considerable 
interest at St. Petersburg. It will be remembered 
that some time since M. Verestchaguine, the fa- 
mous painter of scenes from Central Asia, refused 
the honorary title of Professor conferred upon him 
by the Russian Academy of Fine Arts. Shortly 
after, an academician, a painter of some distinc- 
tion, M. Tutrioumow, wrote to the Monde Russe, 
asserting that M. Verestchaguine was not the 
author of the paintings exhibited in his name, 
which were executed from his sketches at Munich 
by a company of painters formed for the purpose. 
This letter was answered in the Voix, first by M. 
Heinz, and afterwards by a formal protest, bearing 
the signatures of MM. M. P. de Klodt, Jacoby, 
Schichkine, Zabello, Hunn, M. K. de Klodt, Miassoi- 
édow, Kramskoi, Tchistiakow, Popow, and Ghé. 
M. Tutrioumow has now written again to the 
Monde Russe, declaring that he had not charged 
M. Verestchaguine with any dishonourable conduct 
in attributing to himself works executed by others, 
as the greatest painters, and Raphael himself, did 
the same when engaged on works of large dimen- 
sions. 


THE Leipzig Tageblatt states that the museum 
of that town has recently purchased for its sculp- 
ture gallery a fine statue of Adam, the work of 
the rising German sculptor Ad. Hildebrand, of 
Jena. The statue, as yet only modelled, is to he 
executed in the finest Carrara marble. It is 
ipa of by critics as being a great advance on 
the same artist’s Sleeping Shepherd Boy, which 
attracted considerable notice some time ago. 


Five pictures by Boucher have recently been 
discovered stowed away with their faces to the 
wall (in our opinion the best mode of hanging 
them) in an old country house at Charenton, in 
France. They have been rescued from their igno- 
minious position and sold by action, but only 
fetched very small sums. It is supposed that they 
formerly formed part of Philippe Tigalité’s collec- 
tion in the chateau of Raincy. 


Tue American painter Constantine Kaiser has 
_ died at Philadelphia at the age of fifty-two. 
e is best known out of the States by his very 
admirable frescoes in the restored parts of Speyer 
Cathedral, but since his completion of those works 
he has acquired an extended reputation among 
his own countrymen by his numerous decorative 
eng a in public and private buildings at Boston, 
‘ew York and Philadelphia. 








THE STAGE. 


Tue St. James’s Theatre opened on Saturday 
night with a — of opera bouffe, wisely 
selected in deference to the after-dinner tastes of 
the playgoers of the quarter. For everyday drama 
the St. James’s Theatre is unhappily placed. No 
one lives in the seighbousheod who would go 
into the pit or gallery. It has therefore been 
sagacious to turn the pit into stalls, and to appeal 
frankly to club-land to come and see Miss Nellie 
Bromley and listen to light music. Club-land has 
responded to the implied invitation. But, before 
the opera-bouffe, there is what is called an eccen- 
tric comedy, which turns out to be a version of a 
well-known French piece, already played at the 
Gaiety under the title of Zoo Clever by Half. It 
is called A Guardian Angel at the St. James's 
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Theatre, and it has been described as an extrava- 

t picture of the mischief worked in a peaceful 
famil by a busybody who is suspicious and 
“ well-meaning ”—that is to say, stupid. It isa 
noisy little trifle—wants wild French acting, with 
the animal spirits of the Palais Royal, to carry it 
off—does not get this at the St. James's, and fails 
to make a mark. Init Mr. J. L. Hall makes his first 
appearance in London. He has a face with a good 
deal of expression, which, however, does not per- 
form quite as much as it promises. Mr. W. Vernon, 
Mr. ° aaa and Mr. John Rouse also take part in 
the piece, and so do two or three ladies—Miss 
Bessie Hollingshead filling a small réle with grace 
and freshness. 


The Black Prince—the important piece of the 
evening at the St. James’s—is not indeed pre- 
cisely what was expected—a new opera bouffe by 
Lecocg. The music is Lecocq’s, the story Mr. 
Farnie’s, but derived from a French source ; but 
between the story and the music there was 
originally no connexion whatever, and the eminent 
composer has had no share in the enterprise now 
undertaken at the St. James's. The music is 
selected from his various works, unknown hitherto 
to the English public, and acquired for the St. 
James’s, it is now stated, by purchase from his 

ublishers. We are chiefly concerned here with 
Mr. Farnie’s story, written for the theatre, and 
introducing melodies by Lecocq, which do not 
suffer in the hands of Mr. Chatterson, Miss Selina 
Dolaro and Miss Bromley. The slender thread of 
plot in the piece is briefly to the effect that a 
wealthy and vulgar tradesman not choosing to con- 
sent to the alliances which please his daughters, the 
daughters and their lovers intrigue to get him in 
their power. Thinking that he is visiting our new 
turret-ship The Black Prince, he is really in a 
vessel commanded by one of the lovers, and 
bound, they tell him, for Terra del Fuego. He 
demands to be put ashore; he incites to mutiny ; 
he is retbetl with | pour pm and finally re- 
stored to peace of mind and comfort only when he 
promises to assent to the match he had opposed. 
A light enough story this, in all conscience, though 
of course its fun is incidental, and not easily to be 
told in a piece of newspaper writing. The main 
fault of the thing is not the lightness of the story, 
but its slowness of development. Only the third 
act.is brisk by the proper action of the story. The 
first and second flag somewhat—in spite of a 
skating scene which doesn’t quite rival the scene 
at Prince’s—and they would flag much more were 
it not for the presence in these acts of the most 
laughable character in the production : a character, 
the bye, that has nothing to do with the 
plot. Dr. Maresnest (played by Mr. Hall) is an 
antiquary who in virtue of certain Roman remains 
in the tradesman’s garden, has a tender affection for 
the tradesman. He deputes the tradesman to read a 
on the remains before a society of demi-savans, 

and announces to the tradesman his election as a 
“corresponding member.” With a credulity and 
simple faith worthy of an unoccupied enthusiast, 
he pronounces the tradesman’s garden rake to be 
“evidently a spear of the Augustan era,” and re- 
joices in the benefit which will result to Science 

y his discovery of a “rude cooking apparatus” 

which the unprejudiced mind decides to be a dis- 
carded coffee-pot. But his greatest triumph is the 
discovery of an “inscription,” which reads to him 
as “Lar. es circ lat.” He cannot satisfactorily 
get any further than “ Lares,” but naturally refuses 
to believe that the thing is none other than a 

ent of an advertisement of the Telegraph, 
which, when seen in full, announces the “ largest 
circulation in the world.” The caricature of course 
isa wild one, but those who appreciate the in- 
vestigation of the Pickwick Club into its founder's 
celebrated theory of Tittlebats will find it not 
without point. The Black Prince,. despite its 
needless length, is very fairly rendered by the whole 
company, and excellentl one or two. Miss 
Selina known for her tasteful singing— 
plays one of the heroines with a quiet charm and 





refinement not often associated with opera bouffe, 
and which, considered together with the sharpness 
of her repartee, inclines many to think her capable 
of real success in light comedy. However this ma 
be, opera bouffe acting answers well with the public, 
and suits best for the moment “ the humour of their 
idleness.” Nor is it to be wondered at that opera 
bouffe pleases them, when an actress so artistic as 
Miss Dolaro, gives, as she does here, a delightful 
performance. Miss Bromley throws her habitual 
animation into a poor part, and has taken some good 
singing lessons; but she is not, and cannot be, as 
funny as when, in Eldorado, at the Strand, she 
sat and shivered, half pathetic, half mutinous, on 
the bench of the police station. Mr. Chatterson, 
the tenor from the Opéra Comique, sings his songs 
excellently ; but his expression is, for the sailor 
that he represents, rather feminine—we do not 
say effeminate. When all is said, the piece affords 
much pleasure. It went, we noticed, much better 
the third night than the first. 


Tuey are playing a selection of English come- 
dies at the Crystal Palace. There are to be seven 
representations in all, and the first—of the Hunch- 
back—was given on Tuesday last. The pathetic 
heroine was acted by Miss Geneviéve Ward, and 
the smart heroine by Miss Fowler. Mr. Creswick 
and Mr. W. H. Vernon formed a part of the cast. 


THe performance of M. Serpette’s Broken 
Branch has ceased at the Opéra Comique. The 
theatre passes into new hands immediately, and 
will re-open with a revival of Mr. Burnand’s best 
known burlesque—T2ton. 


Fo.iLow1ne the fashion which has made musical 
after-pieces more popular of late than the bur- 
lesque proper, the Vaudeville Theatre will pro- 
duce this evening a little work which Mr. Reece 
describes as a “musical improbability.” It will 
be called A Green Old Age, and will be strongly 
cast—both Mr. James and Mr. Thorne taking part 
in it, as well as Miss Roselle, Miss Bishop and 
Miss Richards. 


Sweethearts—the new piece by Mr. Gilbert, in 
which we understand that Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. 
Coghlan are to be the performers—will be brought 
out at the Prince of Wales’s on Saturday ‘next, 
along with the revival of Mr. Robertson’s first 
pleasant little play, Society. 


Tavs far during the present season the Paris 
theatres have produced no new piece of especial 
merit. The Vaudeville is entirely unfortunate, 
for there the failure of Marcelle has been followed 
by the failure of Berthed’Estrée. This last work, 
brought out a few nights ago, and destined soon 
to be withdrawn--though destined also, it may 
be, to be read in the library—is the work of M. 
Henri Riviére, a writer who is not a professional 
dramatist, but the captain of a frigate. His work 
has little of the craftsman’s method: much of the 
mark of elegant leisure. He has written in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes several meritorious stories, 
and the Théatre Frangais, in the days when M. 
Thierry was director, produced one comedy of his, 
La Parvenue, which a tasteful public received 
with moderate approval. There was style in the 
work, but little light and shade, little power, little 
dramatic instinct. One woman’s character traced 
sufficiently well, and careful writing from end to 
end—those were the merits of Za Parvenue, and 
the critics find the same merits and the same 
faults in the new piece, Berthe d'Estrée. “Le 
style,” says Le Temps, “est trés soigné, mais 
ce nest du style dramatique. On y sent a 
chaque ligne l’écrivain de la Revue de Deux 
Mondes, qui sait que sa prose passera sous l’ceil 
sévére de M. Buloz. La p est alambiquée et 
les mots choisis. Les métaphores se poursuivent 
jusqu’au bout avec une correction qui ne laisse 
rien & désirer. [Elles sont toujours dignes ou 
spirituelles. L’auteur a des sous-entendus de 
malice ot ne sauraient entrer que des lecteurs trés 
distingués, des abonnés de la noble revue. Tout 
cela est orné, fleuri, non sans une certaine affecta- 





tion de préciosité qui perce de temps a autre. 
Mais tout cela ne vit point. Ce sont des élégances 
de romancier ; ce n’est point du style de comédie 
ou de drame.” With this polished, style, there is 
a ge of subject which shows that the author 
has e Dumas fils his model. We mean 
that he has sought like Dumas to be audacious, 
but, unlike Dumas, has, save in his actual writing, 
forgotten to be artistic. For the treatment of the 
theme—which deals with the private miseries of 
two married people—has a crudity which Dumas 
would surely have escaped. The details them- 
selves have a lack of probability. In Dumas’s 
most audacious scenes, you feel, as a critic has 
well said, that given such people as he paints, 
all this would really happen. It is natural 
to the characters he draws to act towards each 
other with the same unbridled frankness with 
which he acts to the public. But M. Riviére’s 
characters are every-day mortals, except that they 
are rather more foolish, and they certainly would 
never discourse with the unbridled ingenuousness 
of the heroes of Dumas. 


OnE very strong situation—in the highest 
degree moving and dramatic for contemporary 
work—occurs in the new piece by M. Manuel, now 
acted at the Théatre de Cluny. But it occurs in 
the third act, and nothing occurs in the first and 
second, and it has not been able to ensure the 
success of the piece, well as the one scene is acted 
by Laray. It is led up to by a dozen improba- 
bilities to which the audience find it hard to re- 
concile themselves; and so Faits Divers will not: 
very long remain on the bills of the little Théitre 
de Cluny. 


M. Sarcey’s account of Mdlle. Tallandiera, the 
new actress whose appearance at the Gymnase was 
waited for with impatience, is more favourable 
than that which we gave last week, though he 
admits that the actress does not equal the exagge- 
rated expectations of the public, and protests 
that she would be better in drama than in comedy. 
“ Nevertheless,” he says, “you cannot see her 
without allowing that there is power in her.” 
“On ne saurait la voir sans tressaillir & certains 
endroits. Elle finira par régler cette exubérance, 
qui vient peut étre moins encore de son tempéra- 
ment, que de cette sorte de furie qui s’empare des 

ltrons, le jour d’une premiére bataille. Ils se 
jettent dans la mélée, et frappent d’estoc et de 
taille, sans savoir ce qu’ils font L’excés de la 
peur les jette dans un désordre de bravoure, qui 
n’a pas de lendemain.” 


Tue performance of two or three important 
things in Paris was announced for the last days 
of the present week. Le Demi-Monde, which the 
‘zymnase has possessed till now, was to be played 
for the first time on the boards of the Francais. 
Meilhac and Halévy’s Veuve will be brought out 
at the Gymmase in the beginning of November, 
with Mdlle, Pierson as the heroine. 


FREDERIK PALUDAN-MULLER’s new comedy— 


.Tiderne skifte, “The Times are Changing ”—was 


brought out with signal success at the Royal 

Danish Theatre on October 20. The interest felt 

in this work was all the greater because so many 

ng have elapsed since the veteran poet wrote 
t for the stage. 


Tue last nuthber of the Saturday Review has an 
article which will interest those playgoers who 
care to know in some detail about the Paris stage, 
though probably no two persons will be found to 
agree as © the verdict pronounced on individual 
actors. It surprises us a little, for example, to 
read of M. Delaunay as “ the most brilliant actor 
of the Théitre Frangais;” for Delaunay, like 
Favart, has seen his best days. It surprises us 
still more to read the words “a greater actress 
than Mdlle Delaporte—Mdme. Pasca for instance 
—would, etc., etc.” Now Pasca has always a 

to us too much wanting in sympathy to 
escribed as “ great” in her artatall. She is con- 
scientious and successful. Delaporte, unless most 
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of the Parisian critics are prodigiously mistaken, 
is very much more than that. But it is ungracious 
to quarrel overmuch as to points of detail with 
an article which on the whole presents a sym- 
pathetic and accurate view of the stage-doings of 
the last few months in Paris. 








MUSIC. 


Tue special feature of last Saturday’s concert 
at the Grystal Palace was a very fine performance 
of Schumann’s seldom-heard symphony in ©. The 
warmth of its reception by the audience is a 
roof of the degree in which appreciation of this 
Sony underrated composer is increasing in this 
country ; for the ache in question is not only 
the most characteristic, but the most difficult to 
be understood by average hearers, of the whole 
series which its author has written. The other 
orchestral pieces given were Beethoven's first 
Leonora overture, and Sullivan’s bright and clever 
overture to Marmion, originally composed for the 
Philharmonic concerts, and first performed there 
in their season of 1867, and recently re-written 
and much improved. The pianist was Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who gave a masterly rendering of Mozart’s 
greatest concerto—that in D minor, Mendelssohn’s 
especial favourite—and also contributed two solos 
by Schumann. The vocalists were Mdme. Otto- 
Alvsleben and Mr. Edward Lloyd. This afternoon’s 
concert contains several features of interest. Fore- 
mostamong these are Brahms’s “ Ungarische Tiinze,” 
arranged by their composer for full orchestra, and 
performed in this shape for the first time in 
England. A seldom heard symphony of Haydn’s 
is also included in the programme; and Mr. 
Clinton, the successor as principal clarinet of the 
Crystal Palace band to the late Mr. Papé, will 
make his first appearance at these concerts as a 
soloist, in Weber's second concerto for clarinet. 


Mr. Watrer Bacue, one of our most sterling 
English pianists, and a pupil of Liszt’s, gave a 
pianoforte recital at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Monday afternoon last. Though an ardent 
admirer of the new school, Mr. Bache is none the 
less a devout worshipper of the “classics ;” and 
his programme was a model of excellence in the 
variety of its selection. It included Mendels- 
sohn’s Fantasia in F sharp minor, dedicated to 
Moscheles; Beethoven’s sonata, “Les Adieux, 
V’Absence, et le Retour;” and Bach’s Concerto 
in D minor, with stringed accompaniments, 
as representative of the strictly classical school, 
while the “higher development ” of piano playing 
was illustrated by selections from Chopin, Biilow, 
and Liszt. The performance was in all respects 
worthy of the music. 


Tue first meeting of the new “ Musical Associa- 
tion,” the recent foundation of which has been 
chronicled in these columns, is to be held on Mon- 
day next, at the Beethoven rooms, Harley Street. 
Two papers will be read,the one by Dr. Stone 
“On extending the Compass and increasing the 
Tone of Stringed Instruments,” and the other by 
R. H. M. Bosanquet, Esq., on “ Temperament, or 
the Division of the Octave.” 


Tn detailed Prospectus of the Glasgow Choral 
Union for the coming season announces a series of 
sixteen concerts——four choral and twelve orchestral. 
At the former are to be produced Smart's Jacob, 
Brahms’s Song of Destiny, Macfarien’s St. John the 
Baptist, the Messiah, and Schumann's Paradise and 
the Peri; while the list of works to be given at 
the latter is too long for quotation. Among the 
composers to be represented are Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Auber, Che- 
rubini, Hérold, Gade, Bennett, Macfarren, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, Nicolai, Reissiger, Rossini, Sullivan, 
Spohr, Weber, and Wagner. The list of the 
orchestra, which will be led by Mr. J. T. Carrodus, 
comprises many well-known names, and the con- 
ductor of the whole will be Mr. H. A. Lambeth. 
So admirable a prospectus is in the highest degree 
creditable to the committee of the Union; and it 





is to be hoped that they will meet with suflicient 
support from the public to induce them to repeat 
the experiment of a resident orchestra in Glasgow 
(now about to be tried for the first time) in future 
seasons. 

Scuumann’s only opera, Genoveva, which has 
lately been revived at several theatres on the 
continent, is shortly, it is said, to be also produced 
at the Stadttheater at Leipzig. 

Avser’s last opera, Le Premier Jour du Bonheur, 
is announced to be produced this day, for the first 
time in Vienna, at the Komische Oper. 

THE recent performance of the Huguenots at 
the Grand Opera in Paris, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine, in which 
Adelina Patti took part, and in which she sang 
in French for the first time, realised the sum of 
38,500 frances. 

Tur Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik gives in its last 
number an interesting account of a Society for the 
Cultivation of Chamber Music which has flourished 
in St. Petersburg since 1872. Its special object 
is the production of seldom heard works. The 
list of compositions brought forward by the society 
during the two years of its existence nearly fills a 
closely printed column of the Zettschrift, and is 
probably unique. During the first season fifty-six 
works by twenty-three different composers were 
produced ; while last season the number was raised 
to sixty-seven works, thirty-nine composers being 
represented. Of the highest interest must have 
been the performance of several of Bach’s concertos 
for unusual combinations of instruments. There 
is, probably, hardly a piece of chamber music of 
recent production, and of any importance, which 
is not to be found in the list. The Zeitschrift re- 
marks that such a catalogue puts to shame many 
a German town; how much more, we may add, 
our unmusical, perhaps we ought rather to say 
inartistic, London ! 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Vienna :—“ The 
news which appeared in the columns of the 
AcaADEMY, that Richard Wagner is intending to 
give some concerts, together with Abbé Liszt, in 
Vienna and Pesth, has been confirmed by a letter 
from Richard Wagner himself to one of the prin- 
cipal functionaries of our ‘ Wagner-Verein.’ The 
composer distinctly states his intention of conduct- 


‘ing a series of concerts on a similar grand scale to 


that held in Vienna in May 1872, and of employ- 
ing the profits of all these concerts for the benetit 
of the Bayreuth Fund.” 


“Tam management of our Grand Oper,” 
writes the same correspondent, “already shows 
what benefits Viennese amateurs may derive 
from the liberty enjoyed by the former since the 
retirement of the ‘General-Intendant.’ The 
Opera, which for many years past has never had 
more than one novelty a year, and not always 
that, now announces no fewer than five novelties 
and quasi-novelties, which are all to be produced 
in the present season, namely: Gluck’s Iphigenie 
tn Aulis (first time at the New Opera); Gold- 
mark’s Die Konigin von Saba (novelty) ; Gounod’s 
Le Médecin malgré lui (new for the German 
stage) ; Richard Wagner's 7'ristan und Isolde (new 
for Vienna), and Verdi's Traviata (first time at 
the New Opera). Strange to say, the engagement 
of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, which has been nego- 
tiating for the last two months, is not finally 
settled yet. Mdlle. Minnie Hauck, who has been 
for some years a member of our opera, will male 
her reappearance there in the second week of 


| November.” 


Tun great Scandinavian composer, Professor 
Gade, of Copenhagen, has received an invitation 
from the Musical Union of Birmingham to write 
a large composition for choir and orchestra, for 
the Festival of the Union in 1876. A similar in- 
vitation addressed ‘to Mendelssohn led to the pro- 
duction of the Elijah, under the master’s own 
direction, m 1846. It will be a capital opportu- 


nity for Gade to introduce himeelf. vividly to the 


English musical public, 


. Drayson’s ON THE MOTION OF THE FIXED STARS, by 





POSTSCRIPT. 

Arter long preparation, Mrs. Everett Green has 
at last been able to send to the press the first sheet 
of her Calendar of the Domestie State Papers of 
the Interregnum. The papers to be calendared 
are scattered in so many series that it has been 
thought advisable to separate the semi-political 
information contained in the Committee books 
from the more directly public matter which will 
form the subject of the present volume. The 
publication of these calen will render acces- 
sible the materials for the history of a period of 
which perhaps less has been hitherto known than 
of any other of anything like equal importance. 


One of the French Transit of Venus Expedi- 
tions has had rather a narrow escape. After the 
landing of the instruments and stores, the vessel 
which conveyed the party under M. Bouquet de 
la Grye’s charge to Sydney caught fire, and the 
fore hold, from which the instruments had just been 
removed, was burnt. The ultimate destination of 
the party is Campbell Island, some five hundred 
miles to the south of New Zealand. 

A second party arrived safely at rw 3 
on August 18, en route for Tien-tsin, and the thi 
has got as far as the Mauritius. Mr. Gill, on 
behalf of Lord Lindsay, has offered to lend 
twenty chronometers to M. Mouchez, the chief of 
this expedition, for the determination of the lon- 
gitude of his station, St. Paul Island. Thisisland 
does not offer a very inviting prospect, being a 
barren volcanic rock in the Southern Ocean, and 
exposed to violent storms which throw up on 
shore large quantities of wreckage, forming a 
supply of wood from which the observers hope to 
be able to build their huts. 


A LARGE number of friends and pupils of Pro- 
fessor G. Curtius at Leipzig have determined to 
present him with a testimonial on the ry 
fifth anniversary of his professorial career. e 
money collected is to be employed for the founda- 
tion of a prize or scholarship, to be named the 
“Curtius Prize,” for the encouragement of the 
study of the science of language. Contributions 
for the testimonial are received in England by 
Professor Max Miiller, Parks End, Oxford. 
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